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HE new Bicentenary Edition! is a very remarkable piece 
of work. The famous ‘““Thurston-Attwater” edition of the 
old classic, now finally revised and enlarged, appears in four 
handsome volumes instead of the twelve (one for each month 
of the year) of the 1926 edition. This great work contains nearly 
3000 pages and about 2565 short lives; it is at once a great 
dictionary of Saints and Beati, a storehouse of historical and 
biographical information and a very conveniently arranged 
work of reference for looking up many of those multitudinous 
things that pertain to the long history of the Church. In each 
volume there is an index-table of contents by date, an index 
by name and page, explanation of the conventional abbrevia- 
tions used in references and in fact all that is needed. At the 
end of the fourth volume there is a general index of all the Saints 
and Beati with the feast-day of each. Father Thurston’s memoir 
of Alban Butler is reproduced as Appendix I; Appendix II is 
his five-page article explaining the processes of beatification 
and canonization which appeared originally in The Tablet for 
15 January 1938; Appendix III contains information received 
too late for inclusion in the body of the work. The proofs of 
this second Revision have been read by Father Paul Grosjean, 
§.J., an eminent Bollandist who has contributed notably to the 
hagiological history of Great Britain and Ireland and whose 
name is familiar to all who take an interest in the subject. 
When, some thirty years ago, Father Thurston was invited 
to make a thorough revision of Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
there was a triple task to be faced: the incorporation of the 
mass of new material which had been accumulating for a long 
time—Butler’s original work contained 1486 separate entries ; 
the re-writing of a great deal of Butler’s text, which was out of 
date both in thought and in idiom; and, above all, the visible 


1 Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Edited, revised and supplemented by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater (Burns & Oates.) In four volumes, boxed, 
£12 12s. per set. 
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application to that great mass of material of the results of 
modern historical scholarship which had come into existence 
almost entirely since the venerable classic was published in 
1756. The result was brilliantly successful, but compendious; a 
work in twelve volumes is more impressive than convenient. 
The present edition, in which with no loss of material but with 
an enrichment of content the twelve volumes are reduced to 
four, is a brilliant achievement and could have been produced 
only by the union of arduous labour and immense technical 
skill. 

First of all, a word for new readers about the editor-revisers 
who triumphantly infused new vitality into the body of the 
original work. By an excellent choice the publishers entrusted 
the work to a scholar singularly fitted and definitely disposed to 
undertake it. Before long he had a colleague possessed in abun- 
dance of the necessary qualifications. The collaboration of 
Father Thurston and Mr Donald Attwater, from 1932 onwards, 
was a marriage of true mind without impediments, and the 
result was a landmark in hagiography and in English Catholic 
scholarship. Of the work of Father Thurston it is impossible to 
speak too highly. Mgr Boudinhon, of the Institut Catholique de 
Paris, wrote: “‘sa prodigieuse érudition, sa haute loyauté scien- 
tifique, son esprit critique si judicieux, avec le souci de ne pas 
troubles les consciences, méme mal formées, des Catholiques.” 
The late Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., the eminent Celtic 
scholar, said the very same thing: ‘‘ce grand travailleur a 
employé les ressources d’une vaste érudition et d’un sens critique 
exercé et toujours en éveil a réparer l’ivraie du bon grain, la 
légende des faits historiques, accomplissant ainsi une ceuvre de 
mise a point et d’épuration trés utile dont les catholiques 
anglais doivent lui savoir gré.”” Whether English Catholics were 
really grateful to Father Thurston for separating the tares 
from the wheat and fiction from fact is perhaps a matter for 
doubt. However, his learned coadjutor, Mr Attwater, well 
known as an authority on the Eastern Churches, does well to 
cite, in the preface to the present work, the decisive tribute of 
probably the highest authority of all in this field, the late 
Father Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J., the President of the Bollan- 
dists: ‘Father Thurston is regarded today as unquestionably 
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the savant most deeply versed in hagiographical literature, in all 
related matters, and in the soundest critical methods. The 
summary commentary as he uses it gives the new ‘Butler’ a 
scientific value which makes this work of edification a tool for 
students as well.” In the course of the same appreciation the 
great Bollandist wrote that no one was better qualified for the 
delicate problem of re-casting the old collection [Butler’s Lives] 
in such a way as to satisfy piety without causing irritation to a 
category of readers generally difficult to please, and again, that 
his work nearly always bore a relation, direct or indirect, to the 
Bollandists’ own studies. In fact, Father Thurston was in his 
own person the English branch of the Bollandists. Mr Attwater, 
however, has had a considerable and increasing part in the great 
revision and when he tells us that he conformed fully to Father 
Thurston’s judgement as to how and in what spirit the work of 
revision should be done, discarding or greatly modifying the 
natural prejudice with which a modern historical scholar would 
approach the ancient classic, it will be seen that no further 
guarantees are needed. 

Of the necessity of incorporating much new material it is 
hardly necessary to speak. There were English Martyrs to be 
added; likewise the Foundresses of modern Congregations, 
such as BB. Magdalen di Canossa, Elizabeth Bichier des Ages, 
Frances Xavier Cabrini, and men like St Joseph Cafasso and 
B. Contado Ferrini, a promoter of whose Cause was Don 
Achille Ratti, later Pope Pius XI. Documentary research has 
clarified the names and records of Celtic and Oriental saints 
and all the time, thanks to the facility of modern communica- 
tions, a stream of information has been coming in of the labours 
and sufferings of missionaries all over the world, pathetic and 
inspiring stories that formerly would have been alms for 
oblivion. 

The alteration of twelve volumes to four necessitated a 
good many excisions; these have varied in length from a word 
to a page or more. Arrangement, also, has presented certain 
difficulties. In general that used by Father Thurston has been 
followed, i.e. to adopt in the case of canonized saints the indi- 
cations of the 1930 edition of the Martyrologium Romanum and in 
the case of saints and Beati not included therein to place them 
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on the days appointed for local observance. When the feast-day 
could not be ascertained, or, with recently beatified subjects, 
the day of his or her death is adopted. The list, for instance, for 
17 March is: St Patrick, archbishop; St Joseph of Arimathea ; 
the Martyrs of Serapeum; St Agricola, bishop; St Gertrude 
of Nivelles, virgin; St Paul of Cyprus; Bd John Sarkander, 
martyr. That for 1 December is: St Ansanus, martyr; St 
Agericus or Airy, bishop; St Tudwal, bishop; St Eligius or 
Eloi, bishop; Bd Bentivoglia; Bd John of Vercelli; Bd 
Gerard Cagnoli; Bd Antony Bonfadini; BB Richard Whiting 
and Companions, martyrs; BB Hugh Faringdon and Com- 
panions, martyrs; B. John Beche, abbot and martyr; B. Ralph 
Sherwin, martyr; B. Edmund Campion, martyr; and B. 
Alexander Briant, martyr. These sample lists, for two single 
days, will convey some idea of the thoroughness with which the 
work has been done and of the vast knowledge required to do 
it. The whole work is indeed an astonishing achievement. 
Alban Butler’s prose would have been somewhat archaic 
even if it had been written in England in the idiom of his day. 
But long residence abroad had brought a gallic and latinized 
flavour into his style and vocabulary which combined with his 
avowed purpose of edification to render the whole thing still 
more old-fashioned. Often it was not so much a question of 
“narrative interspersed with suitable Reflections” as of suitable 
reflexions interspersed thinly with facts and thickly with pious 
fancies. When he speaks of that sadistic type, Conrad of Mar- 
burg, the inquisitor, who behaved so brutally to St Elizabeth 
of Hungary, he calls him: ‘‘a most holy and learned priest and 
an eloquent, pathetic preacher whose disinterestedness and love 
of holy poverty, mortified life and extraordinary devotion and 
spirit of prayer rendered him a model to the clergy of that 
age....’” His comment on the De contemptu mundi of St Eucherius 
of Lyons was: “In this piece certain superfluities might have been 
spared and the full sense more closely expressed with equal 
strength and perspicuity in fewer words”—which is just what 
the editors have done with his own lucubrations. And here 
speaks the man of the eighteenth ceniury in a.disquisition on 
human studies : ‘“‘many so learn these sciences as to put onin their 
thoughts and expressions a scholastic garb which they cannot 
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lay aside, so that their minds may be said to be cast in Gothic 
moulds. . . . Nothing is more horrid than a mere scholar, that 
is a pedant who appears in the world to have reaped from his 
studies scarce any other advantage than to be rendered by 
them absolutely unfit for civilized society.” It will therefore be 
realized that the editors have had to exclude or compress a 
great deal that Butler wrote and to omit altogether many 
occurrences which he related in some detail. An instance is the 
feast on 3 August of the Finding of the Relics of St Stephen. 
“Alban Butler,” says the editor, ‘‘narrates the occurrence in 
some detail which is not reproduced here,” and the critical note 
about the examination of the story ends with the remark that 
Pope Benedict XIV’s commission proposed to suppress this 
feast. Similarly, a candid but careful discussion of the archae- 
ological questions raised by Marucchi and others contains the 
judicious observation: “‘we must not, in the name of piety, 
deceive ourselves with knowledge we have not got” ; and on the 
subject of the Quatuor Coronati we are given the pungent 
remark of Pére Delehaye on the industry which turned five 
Pannonian stone-masons into four Roman soldiers. After all, it 
is a great pity that, through paucity of authentic information, 
the whole character of a very glorious epoch in the annals of 
the Church should have been distorted in a jungle of fabulous 
“acts”, and that therefore so much excuse for disbelief should 
have been provided gratuitously to those who prefer not to 
believe in the existence of Christian heroism and Christian 
fortitude. And it must be remembered that at any time it would 
be difficult to write very much about the Saints that would 
command general assent and approval. It is not everywhere 
realized, even yet, that a cultus was often created by popular 
impulse long before the need for reliable testimony or material 
evidence was understood, even before the very concept of 
objective fact had been attained. 

So important and so necessary for a just appreciation of the 
scholarship which has been devoted to this great work are the 
critical notes appended to each narrative that it is fitting that 
some samples of them should be quoted in order to indicate the 
range and quality of the documentation. Many consist of brief 
references to the Acta Sanctorum or the Liber Pontificalis or the 
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Analecta Bollandiana; many, on the other hand, are about a 
page in length and are bibliographies in themselves or discus- 
sions of the subject. It will be easily imagined that the note 
about the vast literature on the subject of St Patrick has got to 
be a model of condensation. So, too, for a long entry like that on 
St Francis Xavier. Here we have a careful bibliography which 
not only comes to a climax with Father Brodrick’s splendid 
work (1952), the definitive life in English, but also gives Father 
Brodrick’s estimate of other biographies. It is of course prac- 
ticable here to quote only a few of the shorter notes. After a 
careful discussion of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (18 January) we 
find this, for instance: 


See Cabrol in Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
Vol. III, c.c. 76-—g0; Delehaye’s Commentary on the Hieronymian 
Martyrology, pp. 45-6, 109; and L. Duchesne, Christian Worship 
(1919), pp. 277-80. Cf. herein St Peter, 29 June, and his Chair 
Antioch, 22 February. 


The following about St Swithun, Bishop of Winchester (a.p. 
862), 15 July, is a sample of the explanatory type of note: 


The scanty sources available . . . have been printed by the 
Bollandists . . . (references). There are some fragments in Anglo- 
Saxon for which see Earle (Gloucester Fragments, Vol. 1 (1861)), and 
G. H. Gerould in the periodical Anglia, Vol. XX, pp. 347-57. 
Most of their material, particularly the account by Santfrid and 
the long Latin poem by Wolstan (ed. Alistair Campbell, 1951) 
deals only with the translation and miracles of the saint. For the 
little we know concerning his life we are indebted mainly to 
William of Malmesbury and Simeon of Durham. That a genuine 
cultus of Swithun existed in England is shown by the fact that 
in contrast to many others commonly styled “‘saints”, his feast 
and translation day are entered in many of our native calendars. 
Churches were dedicated in his honour even in Scandinavia. 


Or this, about B. Richard Gwyn, Martyr (1584), 25 October: 


It is under the name of White (a translation of the Welsh 
““Gwyn”) that Challoner gives an account of this martyr in 
Memoirs of the Missionary Priests, pp. 102-5. See also Burton 
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and Pollen, Lives of the English Martyrs, Vol. 1, pp. 127-443; and 
T. P. Ellis, The Catholic Martyrs of Wales (1933), pp. 18-33. For 
his poetical compositions in Welsh, consult the publications of 
the Catholic Record Society, Vol. VI, pp. go-9. 


By a fortunate chance the reader interested in the story of 
the spreading of the Gospel in this country will find in the first 
volume very good accounts of that singularly important group 
who were contemporaries: St Benedict Biscop (A.D. 690), St 
Caedmon, the poet (680), St Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne 
(676), St Chad (672), and St Cuthbert (687), and elsewhere, of 
course, he will find equally good entries for St Bede, St Boniface, 
Alcuin and St Dunstan. Throughout the long history of Chris- 
tendom, in the immense variety of condition, circumstance and 
character, the biographical interest is one of the dominant 
things and here it receives its meed. Some of these entries are 
very full: seven pages on St Francis of Sales, six and a half on 
St Catherine of Siena, seven on St John Vianney, eight on St 
Augustine of Hippo, the like on St Charles Borromeo. Some 
entries are even fuller, the longest of all being those on St 
Teresa of Avila and St Francis of Assisi. The Doctors of the 
Church receive their due, e.g. St Jerome, St John Chrysostom, 
St Basil, St Gregory the Great, St Anselm of Aosta; so, too, 
those great popes whose lives belong to the general history of the 
Church, St Leo I, St Nicholas I, St Gregory VII. There are 
good notices, too, of mediaeval popes like Urban II or Eugenius 
III. St Benedict, St Bernard, St Dominic, St Bonaventure, St 
Ignatius Loyola, St Alphonsus Liguori all have excellent biog- 
raphies, nor are those astonishing friars St Bernardine of Siena 
and St John Capistran underrated. Very careful and detailed 
is the account of the liquefaction of the blood of St Januarius 
and needless to say St Joseph of Cupertino has received the 
special attention of Father Thurston. The liturgical aspect is 
prominent ; it meets us on the first page of this great work with 
the Feast of the Circumcision of our Lord and there are similar 
disquisitions for Epiphany, Candlemas, Finding of the Holy 
Cross and so on through the year. Archaeological problems 
raised by such feasts as SS. Prisca and Aquila, Pudentiana, 
Domitilla and many others receive careful treatment. Boethius 
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gives cause for an interesting discussion, with the problem posed 
by the fact that he was put to death on a purely political charge 
and by the complete absence of anything Christan in his 
famous De Consolatione Philosophiae. Problems of many kinds 
spring up; when dealing with St Laurence O’Toole, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the editor comes down clearly in favour of the 
authenticity of Adrian IV’s Bull, Laudabiliter. In the narrative 
about St Peter Nolasco (1258) we are told about the controversy 
between the Dominican and Mercedarian Orders and of the 
opportune discovery of the iron casket, at Barcelona, full of 
documents purporting to establish the claims made for St Peter. 
Here we have the candid admission that the fairyland of me- 
diaeval thought had its dark corners. 

Equally interesting is the entry for St Berthold (1195) who 
founded on Mount Carmel a congregation of priests of whom 
he was the Superior for forty-five years. In view of the con- 
troversies that have surrounded this subject it may be well to 
quote the following: 


Father Papebroch, the Bollandist, writing in the Acta Sanc- 
torum, March, Vol. III, maintained that St Berthold was the first 
superior of the Carmelite Order and that the hermits whom he 
gathered round him had no more connexion with Elias than 
the fact that they lived near Mount Carmel and venerated his 
memory. This contention led to a deplorably acrimonious con- 
troversy, now more than two centuries old, but all scholars have 
long been agreed that the Bollandist view was fully justified. 
Historical evidence is lacking which could establish any sort of 
continuity between St Berthold’s group of Carmelite hermits and 
the ‘‘Sons of the Prophets”’. 


This is followed by various references of which the first is B. 
Zimmerman, Moumenta Historica Carmelitana, pp. 269-76, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. III, pp. 354-6, and in Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, Vol. II, cc. 1776-92. 

There are some departures from the severely scientific style. 
In the note appended to the entry about St Raymond of Péna- 
fort we are gently told that “‘it is extremely difficult to give 
unreserved credence” to such incidents as his miraculous voyage 
from Majorca to Barcelona. The saint on that occasion spread 
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his cloak on the water, tied up one corner of it to a staff for a 
sail, and having made the sign of the Cross, stepped upon his 
boat without fear; whereupon he was wafted across sixty leagues 
of sea to Barcelona which he reached safely in six hours. In 
contrast with that delicate piece of irony, the legend of St 
Brendan’s voyage is firmly characterized as ridiculous, although 
it relates to, and must have originated in, a much earlier period. 
The balance is restored by quoting the opinion of a competent 
authority, endorsed by Dom Louis Gougaud in his Christianity 
in Celtic Lands, to the effect that it is reasonably certain that 
Brendan himself made a voyage to the Scottish Isles and per- 
haps to the Strathclyde, Cambria and Wales—which nobody 
need deny. It is of course difficult to preserve a consistent 
approach to that kind of story: it may well vary from cautious 
rationalization to outright rejection. And there is the same 
scope for variation, as will be seen, in the attitude to certain 
extreme and unpleasant types of asceticism ; in some mediaeval 
cases, e.g. St Margaret of Hungary and St Clare of Rimini, a 
note of something very like censure is discernible ; yet this does 
not appear in the narrative about St J. B. Labre who lived in an 
age when the idea of health and hygiene was more developed ; 
nor is there here any hint that the springing up of so sudden and 
improbable a cultus in the Rome of Pius VI was due to any 
peculiar circumstances. 

If it were not for an appendix to Newman’s Apologia one 
would easily forget that Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1245 to 1270, had been numbered among 
the Blessed. During a large part of his tempestuous episcopate 
he was abroad and while in England he was by no means 
popular. But he happened to die in Savoy and there a local 
cultus sprang up. In 1838, at the request of Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, this was recognized by Gregory XVI who 
was probably not closely acquainted with the history of Eng- 
land but well aware that there were already numerous Beati 
belonging to the House of Savoy. Another reminder of the 
Apologia will be found in the entry for St Walburga. The illus- 
trious convert, however, seems to have had more faith than the 
editors in the efficacy of her “medicinal oil’’. 

There are two instances here of a tale half-told. Possibly 
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through a slightly excessive discretion, the more lively half of 
Roger of Hoveden’s story about Fulk de Neuilly (1201) and 
Richard Coeur de Lion is omitted. Fulk, preaching the crusade, 
encountered the King somewhere in the north of France and 
bade him get rid of “his three wicked daughters”. Richard told 
the preacher that he was lying, for he had no daughters, where- 
upon the latter explained that he meant three of the deadly 
sins : Superbia, Luxuria, and Avaritia. Richard genially retorted, 
on the spot, that he would give the first to the Templars, the 
second to the Bishops, and the third to the Cistercian monks. 
In the very full and careful entry about St Louis of France 
(1226-70) room has been found for the apocryphal story, which 
has nothing to do with Louis IX, that the Abbé Edgeworth said 
to Louis XVI at the moment of the latter’s execution: “Son of 
St Louis, go up to Heaven!”’ It is stated, correctly, in a foot- 
note, that : “Edgeworth is said to have denied to Lord Holland, 
later, that he had used those words at that moment.” But, if 
the story is to be brought in at all, it would have been as well 
to mention that it originated with the royalist pamphleteer, 
Lacretelle. The latter, when asked where he got the “mot 
historique” said that it had appeared in a contemporary jour- 
nal, but he was never able to indicate that journal, although 
pressed to do so. © 

A very large category and one that is inevitably con- 
spicuous in any book dealing at large with the saints is the 
great crowd of those about whom we have no real information 
and where the formerly received story can no longer be 
seriously accepted. Here the editors have had to meet all kinds 
of difficulties created for them long ago by the uncritical recep- 
tion of legends. A curious instance, however, is comparatively 
modern. The story about St Philomena begins as late as 1802 
with the discovery in a catacomb on the Via Salaria Nova of a 
broken inscription on three tiles. Not a few mares’ nests were 
detected by that prince of scholars, Mgr Louis Duchesne. The 
story told at Compostela about St James the Greater is here 
discarded and a distinction drawn between two different ques- 
tions: the genuineness of the relics now in that cathedral and 
“the truth or falseness of the story of St James’s missionary visit 
to Spain’. On the St Cecilia legend an interesting discussion 
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ends with the following: “What was later called the titulus 
Sanctae Ceciliae was originally known simply as the tetulus Ceciliae, 
i.e. the Church founded by a lady named Cecilia. Today per- 
haps St Cecilia is most generally known as the patron saint of 
music and musicians. At her wedding, the Acta tell us, while the 
musicians played, Cecilia sang to the Lord in her heart. In the 
later middle ages she was represented as actually playing the 
organ and singing aloud; and in the first antiphon of Lauds on 
her feast, referring to this incident, the words ‘in her heart’ are 
omitted.”” About St Ursula we have, as one would expect, the 
usual explanation that XI - M - V probably meant Undecim 
Martyres Virgines. 

The present edition still retains, perhaps unavoidably, a not 
inconsiderable number of those horrific stories about the tor- 
ments inflicted on the Early Christian Martyrs in which the 
hagiographers indulged their macabre fancies. Everyone is 
familiar with the typical pattern: how the martyr and his or 
her companions endured a succession of the most ghastly and 
atrocious tortures, generally involving very elaborate appara- 
tus ; but none of them sustained any particular harm. Eventually 
the baffled tormentors fetched “‘the executioner’? who had no 
difficulty in beheading the martyr ‘“‘with the sword”. The brief 
and businesslike colloquy between St Cyprian and the pro- 
consul suggests, however, that summary execution followed ob- 
stinate refusal, and that the revolting scenes that appear in the 
official narratives are, in truth, interpolations. On the other 
hand, that may well be true only of the western portion of the 
Empire. There are grounds for believing that in the eastern half, 
particularly under Maximin Daza, executions were not swift 
and merciful, especially for Christians of servile or very lowly 
condition and that Oriental cruelty and sadism took the oppor- 
tunity to do dreadful things. In the big towns, the martyrs 
would most probably have met death in the arena. 

Many years ago the present writer had the interesting ex- 
perience of hearing Father Delehaye himself, when on a visit 
to London, explain some aspects of his hagiographic researches. 
Dealing with the growth of the unverifiable type of legend, he 
pointed out that the improbability of the story gave no grounds 
for thinking that such-and-such a saint had not existed. What 
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it did show was that there had been somebody of that name of 
whom nothing or next to nothing was known and who had 
been the object of a certain cultus. The story about him or her 
was the effect, not the cause, of the cultus. It was a case of 
demand and supply; the story had come into existence to 
meet the demand for information: just because there was, or 
had been, a cultus, a biography had to be supplied. Instances 
were given of how a story would be made up. When it was 
possible, or seemed convenient, the hagiographer would borrow 
elements from the Scriptures, e.g. visit of an angel or a direct 
command from Heaven; or he would borrow incidents from the 
*‘life”’ of someone already well known. There were stock patterns. 
Virgin-martyrs often refused to marry the son of the Roman 
governor (or even of the Emperor), or, if the period were 
later, the son of a pagan chief. Other young women, married 
against their will, would refuse to consummate and flee to a 
religious community. A married woman who had a heathen or 
brutal husband would leave him to become an anchoress or a 
nun. Most of these things would have happened somewhere, at 
some time; but the use of familiar patterns is nevertheless 
quite evident and nobody would ever hesitate to enlarge the 
story with details of his own imagining. Another large class is 
that of the soldier-martyrs. There must have been many who 
refused to sacrifice to “the divine emperors” and forthwith 
paid the penalty. There were certainly cases where pious soldiers 
threw down their arms and renounced their military allegiance, 
deeming it incompatible with the profession of a Christian and 
apparently there was a special attitude on the part of many of 
the early Christians to war and military service. There is the 
case of St Maximilian (295) whose passio, we are told, “‘is one 
of that small collection of precious documents that is an authen- 
tic contemporary, and practically unembroidered account of 
the trial and death of an early martyr’’. Maximilian tells the 
proconsul (in North Africa) that as a Christian he cannot do 
evil and therefore cannot serve in the army. He refuses to be a 
soldier of this world because he is a soldier of Christ. The whole 
dialogue is related and the ending is abrupt. For refusing the 
military oath Maximilian is to be beheaded. ‘‘Almost at once 
his head was cut off.” A matron obtained his body and buried 
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it close to the holy Cyprian. The result is automatic, the 
sentence and execution summary, without any horrors of tor- 
ture. From the foregoing one may reasonably conclude, without 
imitating Gibbon, that St Sebastian probably had no more to 
do with arrows than had St Cecilia with organs. 

The curious thing about the St George legend is not so 
much the introduction of the Perseus and Andromeda motif as 
the fact that according to some lists there were actually seven 
or eight saints of that name and that something is known about 
every one of them, except “‘the great St George’. There were: 
George, bishop of Antioch in Pisidia; George of Cordova, put 
to death by the Mohammedans; George, bishop of Lodéve in 
the south of France; George, a priest of Périgueux; another 
George, a companion of St Front; George, bishop of Vienne ; 
and a Bithynian monk of the eighth century put to death by the 
Iconoclasts under Leo the Isaurian. But of St George of Lydda 
we know nothing at all, although the editor devotes a page and 
a half to the legend. It might have been more consonant with 
the methods of Father Delehaye to mention that Constantine 
erected a basilica in his new capital in honour of this saint, that 
there were forty churches dedicated to him in Egypt, others in 
Rome and Ravenna respectively. How St George of Lydda 
came to be taken as patron saint of England is clear enough. 
Richard Cceur de Lion was at Lydda, on the Third Crusade, 
in 1191, before marching on Jerusalem. It was the King and 
his knights who brought that cultus to England where it was 
confirmed by the Council of Oxford in 1222, and it was, as 
everybody knows, furthered by Edward III with his Order of 
the Garter. But St George was really the patron only of the 
feudal and military classes and his name was their battle cry: 
the true patron saints of the English people were St Edward the 
Confessor and St Thomas of Canterbury. 

The universally popular legend of St Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, about whose life and death not a single fact has been 
established, spread itself all over western Europe. She has even 
been claimed by the Cypriots. Father Delehaye took consider- 
able pains over all the probable or possible sources of the story 
and he found that it was well known in Gaul in the Carolingian 
epoch. Her wheel, of course, is not unique; she shares it with 
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at least nine other martyrs, nearly all women. But the interest- 
ing thing is the modern hypothesis that the Catherine of the 
legend is really a “‘baptized” Hypatia, set up for admiration as 
a Christian rival, or counterpart, to that paragon of pagan 
culture. 

So nobody need question the existence or martyrdom of 
St Denis, bishop of Paris. Despite the exuberance of the story, 
despite the mediaeval forgeries by the monks of the abbey of 
St Denis, and all the attempts made to maintain the identifica- 
tion with Dionysius the Areopagite, there seems no reason 
whatever to doubt that he was a real person, a Gallo-Roman 
bishop whosuffered under Valerian. He may well be placed among 
those ‘‘évéques illucides” dimly descried by Huysmans in the 
windows of Chartres. He, too, shares with other ‘“‘céphalophores” 
the privilege of carrying his own severed head, but he alone 
was the subject of a famous mot. When a visitor to the salon of 
Madame du Deffand expressed philosophic doubts about the 
length of the martyr’s last journey, that forthright old lady 
confounded the objector with: “‘la distance n’y fait rien; c’est le 
premier pas qui coite’’. 

J. J. Dwyer 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
S. PHILOMENA 


N 24 May 1802, men working in the cemetery of Priscilla 
on the Via Salaria, Rome, found a new loculus (cavity or 
niche hollowed out to receive a corpse). It had been closed by 
three tiles which bore an inscription in capital letters, in red 
lead. The first tile contained the words: 
LumENA followed by a winged arrow, and underneath was 
scratched an anchor. 
The second tile bore the letters: 


1 This view has the tentative approval of the learned hagiologist, the chanoine 
G. Bardy of Dijon. See Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques (sub voce). 
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PaxTE preceded by a palm, followed by a wingless arrow,} 
and underneath an anchor. 

The third tile was thus inscribed : 

Cum Fi, preceded by another winged arrow, and with the 
drawing of a flower (or of a flame) between “cum” and “‘fi’”’. 
Near by, embedded in the wall, was a small phial, containing 
brown matter, presumed to be the vestiges of blood. 

On 25 May the /oculus was opened and its contents carefully 
examined. In it lay a skeleton, the principal bones intact, the 
skull much broken. These were identified by experts as the 
remains of a young female, aged between thirteen and fifteen 
or younger. The bones were assumed? to be those of a virgin- 
martyr, named Filumena, and were taken to the Custodia 
General of relics in Rome. It was presumed that the three tiles 


had been set in the wrong order, and that the inscription 
should read: 


PAX TECUM FILUMENA 


In 1805 a priest of the diocese of Nola, Don Franceso di 
Lucia, parish priest of Mugnano del Cardinale (in southern 


Italy, not far from Naples), came to Rome, with his friend the 
Bishop of Potenza, seeking a relic for his church. He particu- 
larly desired to have a relic of a virgin-martyr, and he succeeded 
in obtaining the bones that had been brought to the Custodia 
in 1802, and were thought to be the remains of the body of a 
S. Filumena, a virgin-martyr. On his way back to his parish 
began the marvels (cures, self-movement of the bones, etc.) 
which have become associated with the name of S. Philomena. 

Don Franceso arrived at Mugnano with the relics on 10 
August, and they were enshrined in his parish church on 
11 August. 

Devotion to the new saint spread rapidly not only in Italy, 
but throughout Europe, and later throughout the world; and 
an immense number of marvels of all kinds* (including the 


1 Interpreted by some as a javelin. 

2 Until the researches of De Bruck, Kraus, and De Rossi a grave in the cata- 
combs marked with a palm and with a phial of blood in or near it was taken to 
be the tomb of a martyr. 

3 Some of these have been attested by the trustworthy personal evidence of a 
notable Irish priest in Lisbon, Fr Paul O’Sullivan, O.P., an ardent client of 
S. Philomena, and known and revered by the present writer. 
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liquefaction of the saint’s blood, the appearance of precious 
stones in the blood, changes in the papier-maché face of the 
image in which the relics are enclosed, mysterious admonitory 
knockings) and a multitude of miraculous cures have been 
claimed for the shrine at Mugnano.? Among the truly remark- 
able cures that have been claimed as the work of S. Philo- 
mena is that of Mdlle Pauline Marie Jaricot (foundress of the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith, whose cause for 
beatification has been introduced in Rome), which took place 
in Mugnano on 10 August 1835 and of which Pope Gregory 
XVI had personal knowledge, having seen the lady before and 
after her cure.2 Among the most ardent votaries of S. Philo- 
mena have been Saints John Baptist Vianney (the Curé d’Ars) 
and Madeleine-Sophie Barat ; Blessed Peter-Julian Eymard and 
Peter-Louis Chanel. 


THE CHURCH AND S. PHILOMENA 


Moved by the cure of Mdlle Jaricot and the accounts that 
reached his ears of the favours granted by the invocation of 
S. Philomena, and at the petition of the bishops of Nepi and 
Sutri, and of Nola, Pope Gregory XVI signed a decree on 30 
January 1837 authorizing the public veneration (cultus) of the 
saint, and the Congregation of Sacred Rites granted a feast for 
11 August of “S. Philumena, Virgin and Martyr’, with a Mass 
(Loquebar) and Office* from the Common of a Martyr. In 1855 
Pius [X approved a proper Mass and Office for the feast,* and 
the cult of the saint was authorized for the diocese of Rome. 
S. Philomena’s name occurs in the Roman Missal (and, pre- 
sumably, in an appendix to the Roman Breviary for those places 
in which her feast is allowed) as a virgin-martyr, with a feast 


?In a letter of Mgr Luigi Ezposito, Mugnano, the rector of the sanctuary 
of S. Philomena, written in February 1951, occur these words: “To speak of 
miracles is not an easy matter, because they are very numerous. Canonical investi- 
gation was never made about them” (Saint Philomena, by Sr M. H. Mohr, third 
edition, 1955, p. 141). 

2 The cure is not mentioned in the life of Mdlle Jaricot given in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (VIII, 323), or in Enciclopedia Cattolica (VII, 567), 1951. 

’ The Office had one proper Lesson in which nothing is affirmed about the life 
or martyrdom of the saint. 

“ Presumably for certain places only. 
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on 11 August among the Missae pro aliquibus locis. In 1884, in 
Paris, L’Oeuvre de Sainte-Philoméne was founded by the Brothers 
of S. Vincent de Paul. In 1889 this was raised to the rank of an 
archconfraternity for France, and in 1912 for the whole world. 
Connected with this is the devotion of wearing a chord of S. 
Philomena.’ Indulgences have been granted to members of the 
Oeuvre and to those who wear the chord. 


Tue ‘‘Lirt’’ oF S. PHILOMENA 


Quite a vast literature in several languages has grown up 
since 1826 concerning the life and doings of S. Philomena.? It 
is mostly concerned with the wonders worked by the saint, but 
what about her life? Neither the so-called Martyrology of S. 
Jerome (fifth century, and the earliest martyrology for the Wes- 
tern Church) nor any other written source, early or late, has 
one word about any saint of the name martyred in the early 
centuries of the Church. The earliest ‘‘Life” of the saint is in 
the book written by Don Franceso di Lucia entitled Relazione 
Istorica della Traslazione del Sacro Corpo e Miracoli di Santa Filo- 
mena, Vergine e Martire, da Roma a Mugnano del Cardinale.* It 
seems to have been based on deductions from the symbols of 
the Joculus inscription: the palm denoted a martyr; the flower 
was the lily of virginity (or if that symbol is meant to be a 
flame, it represents the lamp of the faithful virgins of the 
parable) ; the arrows indicate that the saint (like S. Sebastian) 
was attacked by arrows; the anchor that (like S. Clement)‘ she 
had this instrument of torture tied around her neck and was 
thrown into the river. This account of the saint’s life was borne 
out (we are told) by: (i) the “‘revelations” (never authenticated 

1 This practice began, it appears, in 1873 and was approved by an indult of 
the Holy See in 1883. A formula of blessing for the chord was approved by S.R.C. 
that same year, and appeared in the Roman Rituals of 1913 and 1925. It has been 
withdrawn from the most recent official edition of the Roman Ritual (1952). 

* The bibliography in Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (V, 1604- 
06) covers over two columns. 

’ It is on this book that writers on S. Philomena usually depend and onthe 
third edition dated 1829. The first book of Don Franceso on the miracles of S. 
Philomena seems to have been published in 1826; a second edition is said to have 


been presented to Pope Leo XII in 1827. 
* About whom the story is fabulous. 


Vol. xu 2G 
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and giving much evidence of being completely unreliable) of 
a Sr Luisa di Gesu of Naples who had her first message from 
the saint in 1833 and another later ‘‘one day” (the date is 
not specified). She learned from the saint that she had been a 
Grecian princess, thatthe Emperor Domitian (who wasacclaimed 
emperor in 284) fell in love with her, that she refused to marry 
him and then was imprisoned at his orders, shot with arrows, 
thrown into the Tiber, etc. Sr Luisa gave a most lurid and 
detailed account of it all; (ii) a “‘second revelation from a 
zealous priest”’,1 which repeated some of the story of Diocletian’s 
pursuit of the saint. 

What have competent historians to say about all this? “On 
the basis of alleged revelations to a nun in Naples, and of an 
entirely fanciful and indefensible explanation of the allegorical 
paintings, which were found on the slabs beside the inscription, 
a canon of the church in Mugnano, named Di Lucia, composed 
a purely fictitious and romantic account of the supposed mar- 
tyrdom of S. Philomena, who is not mentioned in any of the 
ancient sources,” so wrote Mgr J. P. Kirsch? in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia (XII, 25). The same authority tells us, in Lexzkon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche (1V, 6) that Philomena was erroneously 
regarded as a martyr, and refers to the “‘fictitious” story which 
had been invented to do her honour. Fr Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., in a letter to the Catholic Times (14 September 1934), wrote 
that we know absolutely nothing about S. Philomena. ‘“Toute 
une littérature,’ wrote? Dom Henri Leclercq, O.S.B., “avait 
dailleurs fleuri autour de cette historiette [Don Franceso’s 
story] qui n’était pas méme une légende; ce qu’on y trouve 
dépasse la commune mesure des écrits de cette catégorie; c’est 
un fatras dont il suffit de grouper les titres comme une bouquet 
autour des deux noms du canonico di Lucia et de Suor Maria 
Luisa.” 

“The fame of S. Philomena spread throughout Italy and 
was increased by the credence popularly, but not officially, 
given to certain private revelations claimed by Sister Mary- 
Louisa-of-Jesus, a canoness of Naples; on the strength of these 


1 Saint Philomena, by Sr M. H. Mohr (New edition, 1955), p. 131. We are not 
told the priest’s name nor the date of his message from S. Philomena. 

2 One time director of the Papal Institute of Archaeology in Rome. 

8 Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne (V, 1601). 
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Don Francis di Lucia wrote a ‘life’ of the unknown S. Philo- 
mena, including a completely fictitious account of her martyr- 
dom,” runs part of the notice about S. Philomena given under 
11 August in Butler’s Lives of the Saints. The Benedictines of 
Paris in one of the newest series of lives of the Saints—‘“‘Vie des 
Saints et Bienheureux” (1950)—having related the discovery 
of the bones in the catacomb of Priscilla, add regarding the 
history of their owner: “‘Nous ignorons tout.”? The very latest 
notice about S. Philomena, written by Fr Ferdinando Antonelli,’ 
O.F.M., in the recent Enciclopedia Cattolica (V, 1343) : ‘‘Histori- 
cally, S. Philomena is unknown in any hagiographical or 
liturgical source of Christian antiquity. The information pub- 
lished by Canon di Lucia, which assigns the saint to the time of 
Diocletian and makes her a daughter of a king of Greece, is 
simply imaginary.”* The Lessons granted by S.R.C. for the 
feast of S. Philomena remark that “‘it is to be regretted that 
her life, her acts, and the kind of martyrdom that she suffered 
have remained hidden’. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PHILOMENA INSCRIPTION 


And what have the experts in such matters, the archaeolo- 
gists, to say about the three famous tiles that closed the loculus 
in which the bones of S. Philomena were discovered in 1802? 
Professor Orazio Marucchi, the distinguished Roman archaeolo- 
gist, and pupil of the famous De Rossi (founder of the science of 
Christian archaeology), studied the tiles and their inscription, 
and in articles in Miscellanea di Storia Ecclesiastica (1904) and 
Nuovo Bolletino di Archeologia Cristiana (1906) gave his conclu- 


1 The Thurston-Attwater edition (1933, p. 130; 1956, p. 299). 

2 Vol. VIII, p. 173. 

’ Relatore Generale of the historical section of the Congregation of S. Rites 
and professor of Sacred Archaeology in Rome. 

‘ The authoress of the newest book on S. Philomena (Sr M. H. Mohr), which 
provoked this article, having given in lurid detail the “life” of S. Philomena in 
the first part of her book, and “confirmed” this by an account of the alleged 
revelations of Sr Luisa and “‘a zealous priest” (pp. 125sqq.), tells us, on the authority 
of Fr Goodman, that nothing is known of the saint except her name and the bare 
fact of her martyrdom (p. 64), and, a few pages later (p. 70), makes this statement 
her own. Even that minimum is inaccurate, since neither the real name of the 
saint of Mugnano nor the fact of her martyrdom are known (see infra). 
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sions to the world. He maintained that the bones found in the 
loculus in 1802 are not those of the person named in the epitaph ; 
and that they are not the relics of a martyr, but the bones of 
some unknown Christian female of about the fourth century. 
Marucchi gave evidence that while the tiles and their inscrip- 
tion are from between the middle and end of the second century 
(this can be deduced from the form of the red lettering, the 
brevity of the epitaph and other indications), the bones are 
from the fourth century at the earliest, and precisely from the 
period when it was the practice of the fossores in the catacombs 
to use old tiles to close up new graves. When they did so, if the 
tiles bore an inscription which did not belong to the body then 
being interred, but to an earlier burial, they inverted the order 
of the tiles (or reversed them)! precisely to indicate that the 
inscription did not refer to the body now in the loculus which 
they sealed. The significance of the symbols shown on the tiles 
is a commonplace for archaeologists : the anchor is the Christian 
symbol of hope, the palm that of heavenly recompense, the 
arrows are mere signs of punctuation, marking the division of 
a word or the end of a sentence. Where we would use a hyphen 
to indicate the carrying over of part of a word, the early 
epigraphists used an arrow pointing up in one part, and down 
before the continuation of the word (as is shown between TE 
and Cum in the Philomena inscription). As for the phial of 
blood (if it is blood) found near the Joculus, at the period when 
the discovery was made, such a phial was regarded as an 
indication that the body with which it had been buried was 
that of a martyr. There is indeed a decree of the Congregation 
of Indulgences (1668) declaring that the palm and a vessel 
stained with the blood of a person may be considered as certain 
signs of martyrdom, and this was repeated by a decision of the 
Congregation of Rites in 1863 ($.R.C., 3120), but the investiga- 
tions of archaeology have since shown that this idea is incorrect,” 


1 For other examples of this occurring in the very same cemetery of Priscilla, 
see Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne, V, 602. It should be noted about the three 
Philomena tiles that it is not even certain that originally they all belonged to the 
same epitaph. 

? For the reasons for this, see the articles “Ampoules de Sang” in Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie Chrétienne (1, 1747); ‘““Ampolla di Sangue” in Enciclopedia Cattolica 


(I, 1115); “Sulla Questione del Vaso di Sangue”’ in Ephemerides Liturgicae (1947, 
120). 
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and it is no longer held by archaeologists. The conclusions of 
Marucchi about the Philomena inscription did not go un- 
challenged. Fr G. Bonavenia, S.J., in 1906 and 1907 argued 
against them, and so did Abbé F. Trochu in a book written in 
1924. But leading archaeologists and historians do not find the 
attempts to prove Marucchi wrong are cogent, and his conclu- 
sions are accepted by Kirsch, Leclercq, Delehaye, S.J. (the 
famous Bollandist), Thurston-Attwater, the Benedictines of 
Paris and Antonelli.! Fr Delehaye—who is considered the 
greatest modern authority on hagiography, especially that of 
the martyrs—wrote in Analecta Bollandiana (1926, p. 233) about 
Trochu’s book: ‘‘Je sais bien que Monsieur Trochu pense avoir 
démontré que cette disposition [the order of the three tiles] est 
effet d’un simple accident, a quoi il n’a certes pas réussi, pas 
plus qu’a réfuter M. Marucchi.” This same great authority had 
previously written about the body found in 1802, “‘ce n’est pas 
celui d’une martyre, mais d’une personne ayant vécu probable- 
ment an IV* siécle et en pleine paix.’’* As for the attempted 
refutation of Marucchi by Fr Bonavenia, S.J., when he was 
cited against Fr Thurston, S.J., in a controversy in the Catholic 
Times, the latter replied that he knew all about Fr Bonavenia’s 
writings (letter of 12 October 1934) and was, apparently, not 
impressed by the cogency of his arguments. 


Tue Position oF S. PHILOMENA TODAY 


According to the opinion of the best historians and archae- 
ologists who have considered the story of S. Philomena—and 
surely it is to these we must turn to learn about the history of the 
saint—there are at Mugnano (and scattered throughout the 
world) the bones of a girl, whose name is unknown,’ whose life 
history is a complete secret. When exactly she lived, where she 
lived, who she was, how she died are all unknown, but the 
Church gives her the title “Saint Philumena, Virgin and 

1Fr Antonelli, in Enciclopedia Cattolica (V, 1344), calls Marucchi’s work “‘the 
best study from the Catholic point of view”. 
* Légendes Hagiographiques, p. 97, and Analecta Bollandiana, 1905, p. 120. 


3 The Church has accepted the name “Philomena”, or ‘“Philumena”, first 
given to her by those who discovered her remains. 
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Martyr”. The veneration of the relics enshrined at Mugnano 
and the invocation of the unknown saint have, it is related, 
resulted in an immense number of favours, some of them quite 
startling, some, apparently, being unquestionably miracles! 
(such as the cure of Pauline Marie Jaricot). S. Philomena has 
not been formally beatified or canonized (this would involve a 
searching examination of her life, virtues and martyrdom, and 
about all these nothing whatever is reliably known). But the 
Church has accepted the accounts of some of the favours 
received by invoking her as proof of her sanctity, and has—by 
the decree of 1837—authorized her public veneration in certain 
places.? Does this authorization amount to equipollent beatifi- 
cation or canonization, provided for in the Code of Canon Law 
(canons 2125, sqq.)? It would seem not, for the procedure in a 
cause per viam cultus applies only to persons who were subjects 
of public veneration between the pontificate of Alexander III 
(who died in 1181) and the constitution of Urban VIII on 
beatification in 1634. Technically, then, Philomena has no right 
to the title Saint, which is lawfully given only to those who 
have been canonized, but the Church fas given her the title and 
that settles that point. The name of S. Philomena does not 
occur in-the Roman Martyrology (the official list of the saints) 
nor—it would seem—in any of its approved supplements, and 
so her feast may not be celebrated liturgically, no church or 
altar may be dedicated to her as Titular,? nor a votive Mass 
said in her honour*—without Apostolic indult—except in those 
places for which her cult is officially authorized. Since the saint 
has never been formally canonized, only the Holy See, it would 
seem, can authoritatively decide what is the canonical position 
regarding the public veneration of her images and relics in accord- 
ance with the Code of Ganon Law, canons 1276, 1277, 1283-5. 

“Some clients of S. Philomena,” wrote Fr Herbert Thur- 
ston, S.J., in the modern edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints,® 


1 They have not, it would seem, been the subject of any official investigation, 
such as takes place when alleged miracles are brought forward in the cause of 
beatification or canonization. 

? The saint’s feast is not in the calendar of the Universal Church. 

3 $.R.C., 3876°; cf. 4335. Cf. Codex, canons 11688, 12014, 

“ Rubric of the Roman Missal. 

5 Vol. VIII (1933, p. 131) ; Vol. III of 1956 edition (p. 301). For “‘clients” the 
1956 edition reads ‘‘devotees”. 
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especially those who have received kindness at her hands, view 
with suspicion and even resentment the results of the efforts of 
learned men (men not less religious than themselves) to estab- 
lish the truth about their patron. They fear that the effects of 
those researches is to ‘do away with S. Philomena’, to nullify 
the testimony of all who are under practical, spiritual or tem- 
poral obligation to her, from the sainted Curé of Ars to her 
most obscure client. This is not so, nor is it possible; but we 
must not, in the name of piety, deceive ourselves with know- 
ledge we have not got. The miracles and benefactions wrought 
by God when we ask for the intercession of a certain saint, whom 
we call on by the name of Philomena, are indubitably known 
to us: nothing can shake them, or our gratitude to her. But we 
do not know certainly whether she was in fact named Philomena 
in her earthly life, whether she was a martyr, whether her relics 
rest at Mugnano, or in some place unknown. And these ques- 
tions are of only relative importance: the spiritual influence of 
her whom we call S. Philomena is what really matters. We may 
accommodate to this subject (and to others like it) the words of 
our Lord: “Is not the life more than the meat and the body 
more than the raiment?” 


Since the Church—who alone is competent in this matter— 
has recognized the sanctity of S. Philomena (quite a different 
matter from her history, which is the province of competent 
historians) and authorized her public cult in certain places, 
those who venerate the saint may, obviously, continue to do so 
with safe consciences and undisturbed minds. But those who 
love the saint and are zealous in her cause might well ask them- 
selves the question whether any lustre is added to her name, or 
devotion to her increased, by spreading abroad a story of her 
life which lacks all reliable foundation. 


jJ. B. O’ConneELL 
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CRANMER’S ACHIEVEMENT! 


*‘So Urias the priest did according to all that king Achaz 
had commanded him.” (4. Kings xvi, 16.) 


T is not the custom of the Catholic Church to proceed to 

condemn the memory of her wicked and rebellious children 
even as she canonizes that of those who are good and holy, 
even though in antiquity such a damnatio memoriae was practised 
by the state after the death of the more notorious Roman 
emperors. Cranmer was condemned and degraded in his life- 
time for his heresy, but after his death Mass was offered for 
him at all the many churches in this city of Oxford; and there 
one might have left him to the mercy of God, save that over his 
unquiet grave voices are raised that would give him credit for 
doing great things, not only great things in the world but even 
great things for God. While respecting that mystery of God’s 
dealing with him at his judgement, it becomes necessary for us 
to consider what it is that is claimed for him and whether he can 
be thought to deserve the esteem of a Christian. 

There were plenty of examples spread out before Cranmer 
as he read in his Old Testament of priests and high priests who 
had in all things done the royal will and who had forwarded 
the false religion of a royal master. One would have thought 
that they would have been a warning to him. But, when once 
he had had greatness thrust upon him, that was the path he, 
open-eyed, had chosen to tread. He was caught up in the royal 
plans for divorce, a quiet university tutor staying in the country 
with his pupils for fear of the plague, whose talk and suggestions 
came to the ear of the king. The Universities should be con- 
sulted about the divorce, did he say? Then he was the man to 
do it, and do it he must forthwith. There was plenty of admira- 
tion at the time for the Roman civil law, a system of law that 
had never run in England; and in the forefront of that code 
there had been since the time it was put in order by Justinian 
the idea that the king is the final source of law, having not only 
the civil government but also the Church under his wing. The 


1 A sermon preached on Whit Sunday at St Aloysius’, Oxford. 
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collapse of the Roman empire in the West had by the provi- 
dence of God saved the papacy from the danger of being 
absorbed into such a political system, but the temptation was 
there present for any Western ruler and any Western arch- 
bishop to erect in their country a small replica of the system of 
Justinian, and into this temptation Henry and Cranmer fell. 
Not all at once, but gradually in the course of the long wrangles 
over the divorce. As Maitland said long ago,! Byzantinism 
seems the best name for the theory of Church and State that 
Henry approved. We know the system elsewhere; it still exists 
in some of the countries of the East, and it lives on, almost a 
caricature of itself, in the relationship of the Moscow patri- 
archate to the Soviet government. Sovereign governments have 
taken the place of sovereign kings and queens, but the idea is 
the same that the first initiative comes from, and the last 
appeal goes to, the civil power in all the weightier affairs of the 
Church. 

But when rulers were persons of flesh and blood, the impact 
of the new system was sharper than, though perhaps less power- 
ful than, the slow strangulation of an all-powerful machine. 
Cranmer, even supposing that he had begun with this theory 
and not come to it gradually as a rationalization of his personal 
conduct, must soon have felt that it was not an easy system to 
work with. He was called upon to declare his royal master’s 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon at an end, then to crown 
his new queen Anne, on this Pentecost day at Westminster, 
before an English crowd that gazed silently upon the new 
Boleyn pageantry. Three years later he was annulling this 
marriage too, on the day before Anne went to the block. Then 
there was the ill-fated business of Anne of Cleves and another 
dissolution called for ; then the patient interrogation of Catherine 
Howard to find out circumstances of guilt from her while all 
the time pretending ghostly comfort, so that she too could be 
done away and the royal will obeyed. Yet, after all this, towards 
the close of Henry’s reign Cranmer could draft those canons 
which—though they were never given force of law—began with 
the principle that: ““The Archbishop of Canterbury (from time 


1 English Law and the Renaissance, by F. W. Maitland, p. 14. Cranmer appealed 
to Justinian in his letter to Queen Mary (Works, Parker Soc., Vol. II, p. 450). 
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to time), all bishops, deans, vicars . . . shall cause to be observed 
and kept . . . all laws and statutes made for the restoring to the 
crown of this kingdom the ancient jurisdiction over the state 
ecclesiastical and abolishing of all foreign power repugnant to 
the same.” (Reform. leg. angl. 1.) And at the coronation of 
Edward VI he declared that kings ‘‘be God’s anointed, not in 
respect of the oil which the bishop useth, but in consideration 
of their power which is ordained, of the sword which is author- 
ized, of their persons which are elected, by God”’,' thus bringing 
into English thought the idea of divine right of kings which it 
took a century and more of blood and turmoil to expel, though 
then only in favour of the more insidious idea of the divine right 
of governments and parliaments. 

In the last year of Henry VIII Cranmer had burnt Anne 
Askew for denying the Real Presence, but when some two years 
later under a more pliable royal master he was himself far 
gone in the new heresies about the Eucharist, it fell to him to try 
Joan Butcher (or Knell) who was accused of heretical views 
about the Incarnation of Christ. At the trial she turned upon 
him and said :? “‘Not long before you condemned Anne Askew 
for a piece of bread, and now you condemn me for a piece of 
flesh. You have now come to believe the first which you then 
condemned, and so will you come in time to believe the second.” 
To all of which Cranmer would have to say Amen, if it had 
pleased his royal master so to decree. 

In all this change there was a certain appearance of going 
back to antiquity. You will have noticed that the legal foun- 
dation of the new system was proclaimed as being a revival of 
ancient practice, and so it was too when the time came, under 
Edward, for the creation of a new liturgy, and a new clergy. 
Cranmer was confident that he could find scriptural authority 
for bishops and priests,* and there was a book which was then 
quite generally believed to come from the Denis whom Paul had 
converted in the Athenian council-chamber, though it was in 
reality a forgery by a neo-Platonist of the sixth century. Now 
this book had been put into Latin by Dean Colet some time 


1 Works, Vol. II, p. 126. 

2 This is reported by Fr Robert Persons, S.J. Three Conversions of England, 1, 
593, on the testimony of Sir Francis Englefield. 

3 Works, Vol. II, p. 115, and often. 
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ago, and in it was laid down, in neo-Platonic fashion, a triad 
of ministers that corresponded to the threefold way of the spiri- 
tual life, so that deacons were to answer to the purgative way, 
priests to the illuminative and bishops to the unitive or perfect 
way. And what is more important, there was laid down a 
simple ordination service, with imposition of hands for all three 
grades, the bishop having in addition the book of gospels 
placed upon his head, and the deacon bending only one knee, 
to indicate his inferiority to the priest. With the pride of dis- 
covery! and the zeal for what he believed to be antique, 
Cranmer proposed, in the famous Preface to the Ordinal which he 
drew up, to go back to this source and “‘continue” or take up 
again from that point what he claimed had been overlaid by a 
corrupt tradition. When he said that this practice was “‘evident 
unto all men diligently reading holy scripture and ancient 
authors’, his ancient author was this Denis—and it was a 
forgery, though not one of his making. 

When he was brought to trial here in Queen Mary’s time, 
he was charged? with having taught three contrary doctrines 
about the Eucharist. This he denied, saying that he had taught 
but two, and when challenged, he had to admit that when he 
condemned Lambert the sacramentary in the presence of King 
Henry at Whitehall, he had taught the Catholic doctrine, that, 
when soon after Henry’s death he translated the German work 
of Justus Jonas, he taught the Lutheran doctrine, and that later 
he came to be a follower of Zwingli. And yet for all of them he 
had claimed scripture authority. This alone ought to have 
shown him that it was like chasing a rainbow to trust to his 
own private interpretation of scripture and to neglect the tra- 
dition of the Church. He had at least a glimpse of this, but he 
put it from him with the words: “If we admit traditions to be 
of such authority, it is to be feared that we must resort to the 


1 Cranmer used Colet’s paraphrase of the pseudo Denis (Works, Vol. I, appendix 
pp. 67 and 73). The passage in Denis about Orders is in de ecclesiastica hterarchia, 
5, 2. Later Bishop Pilkington of Durham took on himself to defend this borrowing 
from Denis (cf. Pilkington, Works, p. 585). Strype (Memorials of Cranmer, I, 437) 
represents Cranmer as declaring confidently that his new rite of ordaining was 
according to the doctrine of the Church fifteen hundred years ago. This would 
take him back to A.D. 50, which is the date he would have supposed for Denis. 

* The account of the interrogation by Dr Martin is in Cranmer’s Works, Vol. II, 
p. 218. 
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church of Rome, to fetch there our traditions. . . .”! Cranmer 
was ever a timid man, and he would not face the issue squarely. 

But they brought him back to it at his trial.2 “Whom hath 
Christ left here as vicar of His Church?” 

*“Nobody.” 

‘Why told you not king Henry this, when you made him 
Supreme Head?” 

‘‘Every king in his own realm is Supreme Head.” 

“‘Was this ever so in Christ’s Church?” 

“It was so.” 

“Then what say you by Nero? Was he head of Christ’s 
Church? .. .” 

‘Nay, it is true; Nero was head of the Church, that is in 
respect of the temporal bodies of men, of whom the Church 
consisteth.” 

The final distinction was not very consequent, and Cranmer 
had been brought finally to face the dilemma he was bequeath- 
ing as a fatal legacy to his successors. 

That dilemma has arisen once more to confront the Church 
of England at the present time. Divorce, and the subordination 
of the Church to an outside power: these are the questions 
which have now once more become inextricably involved to- 
gether and which threaten to break the Church. If the final 
appeal is to parliament and parliament will not accept Christ’s 
teaching about divorce, what is the Church of England to do? 
The wheel has come full circle, and what Cranmer the com- 
pliant archbishop began with, a royal divorce and the royal 
supremacy, has now returned in the shape of the supremacy of 
the state and a flood of civil divorces to afflict the Church of 
England. A Catholic cannot rejoice at this prospect, but he can 
at least resolve that nothing will be done by him or on the part 
of those under his control further to weaken the respect for the 
bond of marriage which it is so necessary to maintain at the 
present time. He will praise those who have lived long and 
faithful married lives; he will withhold his admiration from 
those—even in high places—who have not. In short he will do 


1 Works, Vol. II, p. 52,n.1. This is a note from Cranmer’s commonplace-hook 
which was not meant for the eyes of men. 
2 Works, Vol. II, p. 219. 
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what he can to build up a state of public opinion which deplores 
divorce and looks to its lessening, and which applauds fidelity, 
even on the part of, or most of all on the part of, those who to 
the eyes of men might seem to be ill-matched. He will show by 
his attitude that he does not approve of those who remarry 
after divorce. 

Cranmer’s first idea was to consult the Universities; let us 
follow him for a moment and see what this University thought 
of his new model church and his new doctrine, when it came to 
the time of testing. After the death of Queen Mary, when 
Protestantism was once more set up in 1559, there were deprived 
in this University for their fidelity to Catholic faith: 

James Dugdale, Master of University College, 

William Wright, Master of Balliol, 

Thomas Coveney, President of Magdalen, 

Hugh Hodgson, Provost of Queen’s, 

William Chedsey, President of Corpus Christi, 

Henry Heronshaw, Rector of Lincoln, 

Alexander Belsyre, President of St John’s, 

Richard Marshall, Dean of Christ Church, 

Dr Reynolds, Warden of Merton, 

Thomas Slythurst, President of Trinity, 

John Neale, Rector of Exeter, 

Alan Cope, Senior Proctor, and many others. 

Let us honour their memory and imitate their integrity. 

J. H. Crenan, S.J. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 
(Concluded) 
O the younger generation the discoveries of which it has 
read in the newspapers, such as those of Peking man and 


of the australopithecines, are more vivid than that of Pithe- 
canthropus. They did not perhaps arouse the same degree of 
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controversial heat as that of the Java fossil; for human evolu- 
tion had, by the time they were made, become a generally 
accepted doctrine with the newspaper-reading public. But the 
wealth of fossil material revealed by them has done something 
to diminish the relative significance of discoveries of an isolated 
skullcap or jaw. Identified first by Dr Davidson Black on the 
basis of a single fossil tooth, the first brain-case of Peking man 
was discovered in cave-deposits at Choukoutien, thirty-seven 
miles south-west of Peking, in 1929. Within ten years remains 
of nearly forty individuals, including fifteen children or adoles- 
cents, were known. The limb bones were but slightly repre- 
sented in comparison with the cranial fragments, which included 
fourteen calvaria. The date of the Sinanthropus deposits was on 
the basis of the associated fauna determined by Pére Teilhard de 
Chardin as Lower Pleistocene, though other authorities came to 
prefer a Middle Pleistocene date. In general appearance Peking 
man conforms so closely to Pithecanthropus that anatomists 
who have been at work on his remains have been reluctant to 
regard the differences between them as specific, though Dubois 
in his old age took the curious view that Pithecanthropus was a 
large gibbon and Sinanthropus a degenerate Neanderthal man. 
This however is an improbable supposition ; for Sinanthropus, at 
least so far as the volume of his brain is concerned, as well as 
in the depression of the cranial vault, seems to bridge the gulf 
between the two types. The largest of the sinanthropic skulls had 
a capacity of 1225 c.c., i.e. one within the Neanderthal range, 
the smallest one, of 915 c.c., a capacity but slightly if at all 
larger than that of Pithecanthropus. 

Like the Heidelberg man Peking man lacked a chin, though 
the teeth of the former are more modern than those of the latter. 
In the years preceding the Second World War in which the 
original sinanthropic remains disappeared, Eastern Asia was the 
quarter of the globe which seemed to offer most promise to 
the physical anthropologist. After the war it became rivalled, 
if not surpassed, by the southern half of the African Continent. 
The discovery of the long extinct Australopithecines or southern 
apes had indeed begun before that of Sinanthropus. For it was 
just over thirty years ago that Dr Raymond Dart of the Wit- 
watersrand University, Johannesburg, discovered the now famous 
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Taung skull from Bechuanaland, and described a new type of 
fossil primate which, despite strongly ape-like features, dis- 
played others, including the dentition in which the Taung fossil 
approximated more closely to man than do any of the great 
apes. 

Beginning in 1936 Dr Robert Broom of the Transvaal 
Museum, Pretoria, found at Sterkfontein, Kromdraai and 
Swartkrans, three sites near Johannesburg, abundant material 
to throw light on the Australopithecine fossils. The war brought 
an interruption in the search for more fragments of Australo- 
pithecus, but the quest was resumed with the return of peace 
and in 1947 Dart found at Makapansgat, about 150 miles north 
of Johannesburg, further remains of this ape, indicating that it 
roamed over a wide area. The Makapansgat specimen, which 
Dart supposed to understand the use of fire, he named Australo- 
pithecus prometheus. As Broom had already named the Taung 
fossil Plestanthropus, the Kromdraai one Paranthropus Robustus, 
and a third from Swartkrans Paranthropus Crassidens, a condition 
of terminological confusion was being introduced, and Vallois 
remarks that this nomenclature was founded upon morpho- 
logical characters nearly always secondary and in some cases no 
more than individual variations. He believes, however, that 
sufficient osteological material is now at the disposal of anato- 
mists to warrant the opinion that all these forms should 
be considered as belonging to one zoological group. A less 
conservative position is still, however, taken up in certain 
quarters and an attempt has been made to reclassify the Aus- 
tralopithecenes by dividing them into two groups, one pygmy 
and one large.! 

J. T. Robinson, who since Broom’s death in 1951 has been 
in charge of the excavations, admits two genera: (1) Australo- 
pithecus ; (2) Paranthropus, subdivided into two species, (i) Robus- 
tus Crassidens, (ii) an Asiatic form, Palaeojavanicus.? 

Though the Australopithecines had attained the erect pos- 
ture and were of bipedal progression, in cranial development 
they lag far behind the most primitive of human races, their 
cranial capacity ranging from 450 to 700 c.c., a figure inter- 


1 Annual Register, 1953, p. 386. 
2 American Journal of Physical Anthropology, June 1954, p. 198. 
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mediate between those of Pithecanthropus and the largest apes. 
W. Le Gros Clark, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Oxford, in his Fossil Evidence for Human Evolution, p. 160, writes 
that while the Australopithecinae were certainly hominids in 
the taxinomic sense, “‘there is no certain evidence that”’ they 
possessed any of the special attributes which are commonly 
associated with human beings. Regarded speculatively, they 
conform to the type which on evolutionary grounds had been 
looked for in the precursor of pithecanthropus, though there is 
lacking evidence that the South African primates are ancestral 
to the Java one. But they demonstrate “‘that there once existed 
primitive hominids with a cranial capacity exceeding by very 
little that of the large anthropoid apes, but with a limb struc- 
ture evidently related to the development of the erect posture 
and gait... .” (Ib. 161.) 

It seems possible that the last surviving Australopithecines 
may have been contemporary with man. What of the older 
ones? There is, says von Koenigswald, no proof of their pliocene 
age. At Kromdraai and Swartkrans the true horse equus is found 
which is “the best fossil guide to the pleistocene” and at 
Sterkfontein and Swartkrans we find an extinct carnivore 
Lycyaena which in Europe existed until the Villafranchian era, 
which preceded the first Pleistocene glaciation. 

A study of the teeth of the Australopithecines shows, says 
von Koenigswald, so much over-specialization as to exclude 
them from the ancestorship not only of Pithecanthropus but also 
of Homo sapiens. In the view of this authority, however, a closer 
resemblance exists between the Australopithecines and the, but 
little known, Javanese Meganthropus. Some, like Robinson, have 
indeed gone so far as to include both in one group, while in 
certain respects Meganthropus is said to be the more primitive of 
the two. If in their absolute brain capacity the Australopithe- 
cines bridge the gap between the largest known anthropoid 
brain, that of a gorilla with 585 c.c., and the smallest hominid 
one, that of Pithecanthropus erectus II, with 775 c.c., it is yet, 
says von Koenigswald, important to observe that, while among 
the Australopithecines the greatest brain capacity goes with the 
largest molars, in man it goes with the smallest ones. Von 
Koenigswald’s conclusion is that the Australopithecines are a 
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branch of the hominid stem which did not apparently rise 
much above the “‘anthropoid”’ level. 

On the larger problem of the inter-relation of the various 
groups of early hominids he expresses the view that it was 
towards the end of the Pliocene period that the stem split up 
into different branches, of which one, the Pithecanthropi, by a 
harmonious reduction of the whole dentition and an accelerated 
increase of brain capacity gave rise to modern man.! The fossil 
record which fifty years ago seemed susceptible of so simple an 
interpretation now calls for a more complicated one. It can no 
longer be supposed that everything is explained if we look on 
the gorilla and chimpanzee, Pithecanthropus, Neanderthal man 
and Homo sapiens as representing four evolutionary stages. For 
the skulls of the ‘‘classical’’ Neanderthal type such as those of 
Le Moustier and La-Chapelle-aux-Saints in which the pithecoid 
features are most accentuated are now assigned not to the earlier 
part of the Mousterian age but to its closing phase when 
Neanderthal man was verging on extinction. 

Early Neanderthal, or as they are sometimes called pre- 
Neanderthal skulls, tell a somewhat similar tale and exhibit a 
curious combination of modern and primitive features. That 
from Ehringsdorf near Weimar in Central Germany, found in 
1925, though in a poor state of preservation, has a forehead less 
receding than those of the typical Neanderthal skulls. The skull 
found in 1933 at Steinheim on the Murr, a tributary of the 
Neckar, thirty kilometres north of Stuttgart, though possessing 
many Neanderthaloid characters, lacks the prognathism typical 
of the Neanderthal ones. In 1929 and again in 1935 Neanderthal 
skulls were found some three kilometres from the walls of Rome 
on the left bank of the Aniene. They have been studied by the 
Italian anthropologist Sergio Sergi who finds in them an un- 
expected association of modern and later Neanderthaloid fea- 
tures. In particular the position of the foramen magnum indi- 
cates that a fully upright gait had been attained. In fact the 
men of Ehringsdorf, Steinheim and Saccopastore seem to 
occupy a position not far removed from that at which the lines 
leading to the later Neanderthal and to neanthropic man 


_1G.H.R. von Koenigswald, Pithecanthropus, Maganthropus and the Australo- 
pithecinae. Nature, 1 May, 1954, Pp. 795-7- 


Vol. xu 2H 
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diverged. The early neanthropic type sometimes called pre- 
Sapiens is represented by the Swanscombe and Fontéchevade 
skulls. The former, found in 1935 and 1954 in the Pleistocene 
gravels of the Thames, consisted of an occipital and left parietal 
bone which articulated exactly. 

Incomplete as it was, enough of the Swanscombe skull, 
which is of great thickness, was known to convince anatomists 
that it was not of Neanderthaloid type and approximated in 
certain features to modern English ones, though as the facial 
portion of the Swanscombe skull is lacking it cannot be known 
how far these resemblances go.' The existence in western Europe | 
of men with skulls approaching the modern type at a period 
anterior to the Mousterian is confirmed also by the remains 
found in 1947 by Mlle G. Henri-Martin at Fontéchevade 
(Charente). In thickness the cranium of Fontéchevade man is 
comparable to that of Swanscombe man. 

At this point the reader may ask for some word about the 
famous Piltdown man who was also claimed at one time as 
establishing the antiquity of modern man. 

In 1912 and 1913 were reported the discovery at Piltdown 
in Sussex of portions of the cranium, half the mandible and a 
canine tooth of what appeared to be an extinct type of Palaeo- 
lithic man.? The discoverers were Mr Charles Dawson, a local 
solicitor, Dr Smith Woodward of the British Museum, and 
latterly Pére Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. The interest shown in 
the discoveries both in the scientific world and in the Press was 
very great and the Illustrated London News* published a double- 
page illustration of Eoanthropus Dawsoni as the new discovery 
was named, quite naked and armed with a wooden spear 
hunting the hippopotamus in the Sussex Ouse. The cranial 
fragments were of sufficient size to make evident that the Pilt- 
down man lacked the retreating forehead and heavy brow- 
ridges of Neanderthal man, while the jaw bore a striking 
resemblance to that of a chimpanzee. This caused surprise 
which was, however, lessened by the fact that it was not the first 


‘ a is still lacking (1955) though further portions of the brain-case have been 
ound. 


* Quarterly Fournal of Geological Society, March 1913, also The Times, 23 Nov., 
19 Dec. 1912, 28 Dec. 1912. 


3 The Piltdown Forgery, J. S. Weiner, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
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time that fossil remains had exhibited a strange combination of 
human and simian characters. Opinion both in Europe and 
America remained long in doubt as to whether the jaw and 
cranial fragments should be attributed to one individual, though 
latterly some who had been sceptics wavered owing to the 
extraordinary coincidence which would have to be presupposed 
if Eoanthropus were a composite being. No fossil apes had 
moreover been found in England. 

Discussion proceeded for many years on the assumption 
that only genuine fossils were in question, but recently the 
view that the mandible and canine teeth are actually those 
of a modern ape (chimpanzee or ourang) which have been 
deliberately faked to simulate fossil specimens has become 
accepted. 

Though in an article of this nature much is necessarily 
omitted, the foregoing pages may indicate how great is the 
wealth of fossil material now available to anatomists for the 
study of the early phases of human or at least hominid existence. 
What light is thrown thereby on the origin of true man, that is 
to say on those members of the zoological family hominidae 
who possessed the use of reason, if indeed there were others 
who did not? 

Man as we know him today no longer occupies from a 
morphological point of view the isolation which was once his. 
A series of extinct forms exhibiting many gradations bridges the 
anatomical gap between him and the ape-world. On the lowest 
step stand the Australopithecines whether regarded as anthro- 
poid apes with certain hominid specializations or alternatively 
as primitive hominids. On any theory their cerebral capacity 


1 The Solution of the Piltdown Problem. J. S. Weiner, K. P. Oakley and W. E. Le 
Gros Clark, Bulletin of the British Museum (Natural History) Geology, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, p. 141. In 1915 the discovery of a second individual Eoanthropus is said to 
have been made. The remains consisted of fragments of the frontal and occipital 
bones of the skull and an isolated molar tooth. There has been some doubt as to the 
exact locality at which the second find is said to have been made, but Mr Dawson 
indicated it to the present writer, in whose company he visited it, as a ploughed 
field about a mile or two miles from the site of the original discovery. The cranial 
fragments (which Mr Dawson kept in a drawer in his study) had not then been 
described. The authors of The Solution of the Piltdown Problem now believe that the 
frontal fragment and the molar are from Eoanthropus I, though there seems some 
uncertainty as to whence the occipital fragment is derived. The cranial portions 
are now thought to be those of a neolithic skull. In unmasking the fraud the ascer- 
tainment of the fluorine content of the bones played a crucial part. 
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seems to exclude a mentality of human level and the alleged use 
of fire by Paranthropus, even assuming that it is a certain hall- 
mark of mankind, is itself seriously questioned. At the other end 
of the scale the Neanderthal men both early and late and 
a fortiori the neanthropic peoples of the old stone age may be 
regarded as unquestionably human. The suggestion has indeed 
been made that Neanderthal man, in spite of his large brain, 
was not possessed of the use of reason. The fact that he cere- 
monially interred his dead must on this supposition be explained 
in a somewhat far-fetched way, viz. by supposing that he unin- 
telligently copied a custom practised by true men who were his 
contemporaries. But if the whole assemblage of his cultural 
activities be taken into account his skill as an artificer, his 
knowledge of the use of fire, his burial customs which possibly 
show evidence of a belief in magic, together with the size of his 
brain, it becomes practically impossible, if not altogether so, to 
regard Neanderthal man as lacking in the use of reason. A 
more difficult problem is presented by the East Asiatic Pithecan- 
thropus- Meganthropus-Sinanthropus group. 

Meganthropus palaeo-javanicus, so called from a fragment 
of a lower jaw whose discovery at the Javanese site of Sangiran 
was announced by von Koenigswald in 1941, is believed by him 
to be a special form of Pithecanthropus. Its dimensions exceed 
those of all other known human jaws and also those of the 
majority of anthropoid apes, except certain male gorilla ones. 
The infantile skull from Modjakerto possibly belongs to the 
same species. We may not unreasonably conjecture that the 
adult Meganthropus had a brain of human dimensions whatever 
its quality. 

The cranial capacity of Pithecanthropus is about midway 
between that of the largest anthropoid apes and the most 
primitive races of mankind, that is to say from 800 to 900 c.c. 
The endocranial cast shows convolutions less simple than those 
of the gibbon and already human in pattern, though the centres 
of association are less developed than in brains which are un- 
questionably human. The frontal region is notably reduced. We F 
should hardly have been prepared to admit the possibility of a 
human mentality for the Java ape-man had it not been for the F 
discovery of Sinanthropus who resembles him too closely to f 
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justify attribution to a separate genus as was originally done by 
Dr Black. In cranial capacity Peking man spans the gulf between 
Pithecanthropus and Neanderthal man, the smallest skull, falling 
within the limit of the former, the largest within the latter limit. 
The endocranial cast of Sinanthropus III, says Vallois, shows a 
general “‘chimpanzoid” form, though the frontal region had 
already acquired human characters; the fissure of Sylvius is 
wide. Black considered that with cerebral hemispheres slightly 
unequal Sinanthropus was already right-handed and in possession 
of articulate speech. It is certainly much more difficult to rele- 
gate him to sub-human status than is the case with Pithecanthropus. 
Peking man was the maker of a crude lithic industry and 
was acquainted with the use of fire. This last accomplishment 
leads the Abbé Breuil to adopt the opinion that he must be 
regarded as human. Some have drawn a distinction between 
ability to kindle a fire and the lesser ability to make use of a fire 
started by lightning, or some other cause, and have suggested 
that the second does not necessarily presuppose a mentality of 
' human level. It is certainly not easy to imagine a sub-human 
animal endowed with the knowledge of how to make fire, but 
it would be rash to speak dogmatically on this point. Ability to 
use as implements stones conveniently shaped or even to give 
them a rough dressing does not seem to necessitate an intelli- 
_ gence of human level. When however the Palaeolithic workman 
shows an appreciation of symmetry such as we see in the ovate 
forms which he shaped we can be sure that we are in the 
| presence of an intelligence which is above the brute level. 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HysTERECTOMY AFTER SEVERAL CAESAREAN 
SECTIONS 


Catholic doctors would welcome direction on the following 
_ case. A mother has had one or more caesarean sections, with the 
_ result that the uterus is damaged to such an extent that another 
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pregnancy will cause serious danger. According to J. C. Ford 
and G. Kelly, S.J. (Theological Studies, March 1954, p. 67), the 
damaged uterus may be removed, because it is already a 
seriously pathological and relatively useless organ. May a doctor 
act on this opinion? (F. R.) 


REPLY 


If the pathological condition of the uterus is such as to con- 
stitute a grave threat to life or health independently of any future 
pregnancy, and its removal is the only efficacious and reason- 
ably available way of averting the threat, all would agree that 
it may lawfully be removed. The moral problem (which few 
have discussed as often and as thoroughly as Fathers Ford and 
Kelly) is therefore limited to the case in which the damaged 
uterus, though more or less useless for its natural purpose of 
gestation, will not cause any real danger unless and until it is 
again brought into use by a further pregnancy. A serious 
problem is involved here, not so much because a hysterectomy 
of this latter kind is difficult to square with the general principle 
regarding surgical mutilations (i.e. that they are only lawful in 
so far as they are genuinely necessary for the good of the body 
as a whole), but primarily because it would seem to constitute 
direct sterilization, and, as the Holy Office decree, 24 February 
1940, has assured us, direct sterilization is forbidden by the law 
of nature.t 

The problem is further complicated by the difficulty of for- 
mulating a comprehensive definition of direct sterilization? and 
applying it consistently to the various medical or surgical pro- 
cedures which, while achieving some other effect, result equally 
immediately in sterility. When, for example, the normal func- 
tioning of the male seminal glands is aggravating a cancerous 
condition in the prostate which can only be combated by 
castration, sterilization is an immediate effect of the operation, 
and yet, as is evident from the Holy Father’s approval of the 


1 4.A.S., 1940, XXXII, p. 73. 
? For example, authors still differ as to whether punitive sterilization is direct — 
in the sense of the decree. Cf. The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1948, p. 1013. 
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procedure,! it is not what the Holy Office means by “direct” 
sterilization. It is therefore evident that, to be “direct” in the 
sense meant by the Holy Office, sterilization must be an imme- 
diate effect of the procedure, not only in the order of physical 
causality, but also and principally in the order of intention. In 
other words, sterility must be either the sole immediate effect 
(in which case it is inevitably immediate in the order of inten- 
tion), or, if it is not the only immediate effect, it must be the 
one to which the intention of the agent is primarily directed, 
either as an end or as a means to an end.? 

Now, prima facie at least, this is what appears to happen 
when hysterectomy is performed on a uterus which, though 
damaged beyond functional repair, will not be a cause of danger 
unless a further pregnancy occurs. The surgeon’s intention is 
presumably focussed directly on the removal of the cause of 
danger. This, however, is to be found, not in the damaged con- 
dition of the womb (which, ex hypothesi, is not in itself a source 
of danger), but in the future pregnancy which may rupture it. 
It would therefore seem that the surgeon’s intention in removing 
the womb is primarily directed to the prevention of a future 
pregnancy. In other words, sterility is not only an immediate 
effect of his action, but is moreover the effect which he imme- 
diately intends as a means of averting the threat of a future 
rupture. Largely for this reason, three of the eight moralists 
whose views on this particular case have come to our notice 
(Connell, C.SS.R.°, Bender, O.P.4, and Healy, S.J.*) conclude 
that the operation is direct sterilization and therefore intrin- 
sically evil, and Regatillo-Zalba regard it as “‘more probably 
unlawful’’.® 

The only moralists who, as far as our limited knowledge 
goes, have pronounced in favour of this particular operation are 
Ford, Kelly, Connery and Paquin, all of the Society of Jesus. 
We gather that Father Ford, when first confronted with the 


1 Allocution to Italian Urologists, 8 October 1953; THE CLercy Review, 
February 1954, p. 113. 

2 Cf. Hurth, De Statibus, n. 722; Periodica, 1951, p. 415. 

3 The American Ecclesiastical Review, 1949, p. 507. 

4 Angelicum, 1953, P. 273. 

5 Analecta Gregoriana, 1954, Pp. 437; quoted in Theological Studies, 1955, Pp. 575- 

8 Theologiae Moralis Summa, II, p. 265. Father Kelly’s “kinder” view is men- 
tioned, but without expressly conceding it probability. 
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case, was inclined to condemn the operation as unlawful,’ but 
to judge from his joint signature of the article quoted by our 
correspondent, he has come round to the view repeatedly 
defended by his colleague, Father Kelly,? that ‘“‘the removal of 
the damaged uterus does not necessarily involve a direct intent 
to sterilize’, and that, though there are two opinions, “‘both” 
are “solidly probable’. Father Connery® is even more confi- 
dently in favour of the milder opinion and informs us that 
Father Paquin‘ is a further recruit. 

The principal arguments advanced in its support, mainly by 
Father Kelly, can be summarized as follows: (a2) Even though 
danger will not actually arise independently of a pregnancy, the 
basic cause of danger is already present in the damaged con- 
dition of the womb, which may therefore be surgically eliminated 
like any other dangerous pathological condition. Pregnancy is 
the occasion of the danger rather than the cause. (b) Hysterec- 
tomy does not in this case frustrate the natural purpose of the 
womb, because this is assumed to be no longer attainable. The 
object is not to suppress the generative function as such, but the 
generative function as irreparably damaged. (c) The danger 
arises not from pregnancy alone, or from the damaged condition 
of the womb alone, but from the combination of both these 
factors, and it can be averted by the elimination of either. The 
operation, as it happens, eliminates both equally immediately, 
but, if the surgeon restricts his direct intention to the removal 
of the basic factor (the damaged womb), he can reasonably 
claim that the elimination of the other factor (pregnancy) is 
praeter intentionem and therefore permissible according to the 
principle of the double effect. In other words, his direct inten- 
tion is not to sterilize, but to forestall the combination of preg- 
nancy with a damaged womb by removing the womb betimes. 
(d) That hysterectomy does not per se involve sterilization is 
evident from the case, which sometimes occurs, of a double 
uterus. (e) If, after the final caesarean, the uterus cannot be 
repaired for its normal function, the surgeon cannot be morally 
bound to repair it, guia nemo ad inutile tenetur; but if he is not 


1 Theological Studies, 1942, p. 5923 1944, p. 516. 


* Ibid. 1947, p. oe 1950, p. 48; 1951, p. 69; 1954, p. 67. 
3 Ibid. 1955, p. 


* Morale et Maden (Montreal, 1955), p. 261. 
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bound to repair it, there would seem to be no moral objection 
to his removing it as useless and, in its unrepaired state, 
dangerous. 

None of these arguments is convincing, but there is enough 
force in them to raise a doubt. We have been unable to decide 
whether the doubt is intrinsically probable, but we are inclined, 
at this stage of the argument, to concede it extrinsic probability. 
The score, as far as our limited knowledge of the contest goes, 
stands for the moment at four all, and though three of the 
defenders of the affirmative view belong to the same team 
(Theological Studies), they are all specially competent in the 
field of medical deontology. Attention should, however, be paid 
to Father Kelly’s own precautionary note: ‘Hysterectomy is 
not permitted as a routine procedure after any definite number 
of caesarean sections. In these cases the pathology of each 
patient must be considered individually ; and care must be had 


that hysterectomy is not performed as a merely contraceptive 
measure.””+ 


MARRIAGE-COUNSELLOR—ADVICE TO 
Non-CATHOLICS 


In advising non-Catholics whose marriage is broken beyond 
hope of repair, may a Catholic marriage-counsellor ever advise 
divorce? If not, is it his duty to dissuade them from initiating 
divorce proceedings and advise them to apply instead for 
judicial separation? If they reject the advice, may he continue 
to help them? What line must he take when they propose to 
re-marry invalidly? (C. J. L.) 


REPLY 
The basic principles regarding the indissolubility of the 


marriage bond, enunciated in canons 1118-20, are not mere 
ecclesiastical ordinances binding only on the Church’s subjects, 


1 Medico-Moral Problems (collected edition), p. 143. 
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but assertions of the divine law which binds all men, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, Christian and non-Christian. To quote the 
Joint Pastoral of the Hierarchy of England and Wales, 29 June 
1952, “the Church’s opposition to divorce is no stricter than 
that of Christ our Lord’’.! It follows therefore that the advice 
given by a marriage-counsellor to non-Catholics, on the subject 
of divorce and re-marriage, must be substantially the same 
(allowing for certain differences between the baptized and un- 
baptized) as that which the divine law, as interpreted by the 
Church, obliges or permits him to give to Catholics. To deter- 
mine this in detail, we must first consider whether, when 
and how far civil divorce and re-marriage can be morally 
justified. 

It is evident that there is nothing intrinsically evil in seeking 
the civil dissolution of a marriage which has been duly estab- 
lished to have no validity in the eyes of God. It is equally clear 
that, where a valid bond exists, or must be canonically pre- 
sumed to exist, it is gravely sinful to intend to dissolve it by a 
civil decree (impossible though that be), or to countenance a 
petition framed with that intention. When, however, the object 
of the petition is limited exclusively to the civil effects, it is 
nowadays generally agreed that the seeking or granting of a 
decree of civil divorce is not intrinsically evil,? because, whether 
the valid bond derives from a matrimonium ratum or from a 
matrimonium legitimum, the State, whatever its intention, cannot 
objectively do more than suppress the civil effects of the existing 
bond and grant legal protection to the parties in an attempted 
re-marriage ; and although both of these effects normally have 
evil consequences, neither of them is evil in itself.* It follows 
that, for a proportionately grave reason (to be approved by the 
local Ordinary at least in the case of the Church’s subjects), a 
party may be justified in seeking release by divorce from the 
civil effects of a valid marriage, or in counter-petitioning to 
prevent the other party from obtaining an unfair advantage. 

A marriage-counsellor therefore, when consulted by non- 

1 Cf. also B. F. Brown, The Natural Law, the Marriage Bond and Divorce, in The 
Jurist, 1955, pp. 24 ff. 


Cf. the papal allocution to Italian Catholic Jurists, 6 November 1949, THE 
C.iercy Review, February 1950, p. 112. 


3 Cf. Abellan, in Periodica, 1950, pp. 5 ff. 
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Catholics whose union he is unable to repair by reconciliation 
and who seek relief by divorce, must first determine whether, 
according to the above principles, they are justified in petition- 
ing. If they are, he may advise them accordingly; if they are 
not, he may not help them in any way to achieve their purpose, 
for he has no sufficient excuse even for merely material co- 
operation in their evil act. And the same applies in regard to 
any fresh marriage which they propose to contract. 

So much for theory. The practical difficulty (which will nor- 
mally be insurmountable) lies in establishing their moral and 
canonical freedom to seek divorce or to re-marry. When 
Catholics are involved, the decision lies with the local Ordinary 
or with the competent marriage tribunal. Per se, the same applies 
to baptized non-Catholics, because there is only one baptism 
and, by it, they are subject to the Church’s laws except in so far 
as she exempts them.! In practice, however, as regards per- 
mission to seek divorce, it is questionable whether local Ordinaries 
can grant canonical permissions to non-Catholics, even in the 
rare event of being asked to do so;? and as regards declarations 
of nullity with freedom to re-marry, non-Catholics are debarred 
from acting as plaintiffs in the Church’s matrimonial tribunals 
without special leave of the Holy See, except perhaps when the 
summary procedure of canon 1990 is applicable,* and even it 
will only be applied if the other party involved is a Catholic. 

The marriage-counsellor evidently cannot pronounce with 
authority on either of these points; nor is the baptized non- 
Catholic exempted from the duty of obtaining an authoritative 
pronouncement by the mere fact that he or she is canonically 
debarred from seeking one. In our opinion, therefore, the coun- 
sellor should never positively advise non-Catholics to seek 
divorce or re-marry, and, even when they appear to have a 
genuine right, should limit himself to not dissuading them from 
their purpose. If they appear to have no case, he should either 
decline to advise them, or attempt to dissuade them. As to the 
unbaptized, since they need only observe the natural law and 


1 Canon 87. 

2 Cf. Cappello, Summa Iuris Canonici, I, n. 143. 

3 Instr. S.C. Sacr., 15 August 1936, art. 35, §3. 

“Cf. THe CLtercy Revirw, December 1950, p. 404. 
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the just requirements of the State in the determination of their 
rights, it is sufficient that they achieve moral certainty as to the 
justification of a petition for divorce or the right to re-marry, 
and the marriage-counsellor may therefore advise them accord- 
ingly. 

L. L. McR. 


TITULAR OF A CHURCH OR ALTAR 
What limitations are there in the choice of a Titular for a 


church or altar? (J. J. M.) 


REPLY 


Every consecrated or solemnly blessed church is to have a 
Title or Titular, which is given to it, normally, at the time of 
its consecration or blessing, and may not afterwards be changed 
(Codex, can. 1168), except by Apostolic indult. Similarly, every 


consecrated “‘fixed”’ altar is to have a Titular, and a portable 
altar may have one (Codex, can. 12011), the former once given 
may not be changed, the latter may by leave of the Ordinary 
(can. 12017). A beatified servant of God, not yet canonized, 
may not be chosen as a Titular without Apostolic indult (can. 
1168*). The primary Titular of the high altar of a consecrated 
church should be the same as that of the church itself (can. 
12017). In general, any person, mystery or sacred thing that 
may be the object of public veneration may be chosen as 
Titular, and so the Blessed Trinity, or one of the Divine Persons, 
our Lady under any recognized title, the angels or any named 
angel, any canonized saint whose name is in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology, or in the approved calendar of any diocese or religious 
Order (S.R.C., 38765, 4335). A mystery may be chosen (e.g. the 
Blessed Sacrament—S.R.C., 3157°), a sacred object (e.g. the 
Holy Cross), or even an event that has a feast (e.g. the Conver- 
sion of S. Paul). But a church or altar may not be given a 
Titular for whom there is no approved feast (e.g. God the 
Father, the Holy Face), either in the calendar of the Universal 
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Church or in a local approved calendar (S.R.C., 38765). It is 
not forbidden to give a church more than one Titular, and all 
Titulars have equal liturgical privileges (S.R.C., 2619*, 3289}, 
3386"). Two altars in the same church may not have the same 
Title, but different titles of our Lord or our Lady may be 
chosen (S.R.C., 3723°, 3732, 3791). 


THe CriBpoRIUM VEIL 


When a ciborium is left on the altar awaiting the consecra- 


tion of the hosts, or after its purification, should it be veiled? 
(R. A. M.) 


REPLY 


This is a moot point and has not been definitely decided 
by any reply of $.R.C. The rubrics themselves are silent. Some 
authorities hold that the ciborium should be veiled—at all 
events with a silk veil (as the Roman Ritual prescribes, V, i, 5) 
—only when it contains the Blessed Sacrament. Others hold that 
there is a general principle that sacred vessels (even in the wide 
sense) when not in actual use and exposed to public view 
should, as a matter of reverence, be veiled. The chalice is so 
veiled when on the credence at solemn Mass or on the altar for 
low Mass; the paten is veiled when held by the subdeacon at 
the foot of the altar, or covered with the purificator at low Mass 
(Ritus, VII, 3) ; the monstrance is to be veiled when left on the 
altar before or after Exposition (S.R.C., 42687). The second 
view seems the better and is being more and more widely 
adopted by rubricians. One authority suggests a linen veil when 
the ciborium does not contain the Blessed Sacrament, a silk 
one when it does, but this would be a little complicated in 
practice. If an unpurified ciborium is replaced, temporarily, in 
the tabernacle, it should not, of course, be veiled; and this is a 
useful indication that it does not contain sacred Particles 
suitable for Communion. 
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Hoty WEEK MATINS AND LAuDS 


In the private recitation of the Office may Matins and Lauds 
of Maundy Thursday be anticipated? (E. T. B.) 


REPLY 


The reason for this query is that §3 of the rubrics for the 
Office on Thursday says that the Office is to be said as in the 
Breviary except for the points noted in §§1-2, and among these 
is the prohibition to anticipate Matins and Lauds. There seems 
to be no doubt that in the private recitation of the Office these 
hours may be anticipated. The reference back to the rubrics of 
§§1-2 refers to only the omission of Vespers (§1) if one is present 
at the evening Mass on Maundy Thursday, and to the changes 
in the text of the Office given in §2. In dealing with the proper 
time for the Office in the general decree (§ II, 5), the rubric is 
simply ‘‘Jn privata recitatione, his tribus diebus, omnes horae 
canonicae dici debent juxta rubricas.” 


j. B. OC. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


RULES FOR CONGRESSES ON RENEWAL AND 
ADAPTATION OF STATES OF PERFECTION 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS 
DECRETUM 
NORMAE DANTUR QUOAD CONVENTUS QUI ACCOMMODATAM STATUUM 
PERFECTIONIS RENOVATIONEM RESPICIUNT (A.A.8., 1956, XLVIII, 
P- 295). 
Salutaris atque foecundus ille renovationis accommodatae Sta- 


tuum perfectionis motus, qui a maximo Congressu romano, Anno 
Sancto 1950 iam in finem vertente, Paterno ac Illustri ductu SS. 
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Domini Nostri Pii Pp. XII celebrato, feliciter sumpsit initium, per 
totum hoc quinquennium (1950-1956), uberes fructus ubique tulit, 
tum ad religiosam perfectionem ac formationem quod spectat, tum 
ad ministerium apostolicum ac Institutorum inter se coordinationem. 

Ut autem haec benefica renovatio et accommodatio consulte ac 
ordinate procedant, in dies progrediatur, intensior fiat tutiusque 
diffundatur, S. Congregatio negotiis religiosorum Sodalium prae- 
posita, obtenta venia et approbatione SS. Domini Nostri in audientia 
Eminentissimo Cardinali Praefecto huius S. Congregationis, die 3 
Novembris 1955 concessa, sequentes normas statuere decrevit, tum 
maxime valituras quum renovatio disciplinae ac vitae internae 
Statuum perfectionis in quaestionem venerit, salvo quidem iure 
Ordinariorum prout sacris Canonibus sancitur : 

1. Conventus seu Congressus tam dioecesanos quam regionales 
vel nationales, sicut etiam lectionum cursus atque scholas peculiares 
pro Sodalibus viris vel feminis Statuum perfectionis, in quibus 
eorum vita interna, condicio iuridica, vel educatio atque formatio 
in illis tradenda tractantur, inconsulta S. Congregatione de Religiosis 
agere vel instituere non licet. Ius enim ac ipsa natura rei postulat ut 
Sancta Sedes, cui publici perfectionis status moderatio suprema et 
efficax reservatur, secura reddatur tam de doctrina quam de oppor- 
tunitate programmatum pariterque de competentia et experientia 
illorum qui in coetibus istis praeesse vel docere habebunt. 

2. Curent igitur conventuum cursuumque huius generis promo- 
tores vel praesides tempestive huic S. Congregationi argumentorum 
et oratorum elenchum exhibere; conventu autem habito, is qui ei 
praefuit, ad eamdem S. Congregationem referat de rebus tractatis, 
de disputationibus habitis, de conclusionibus collectis, et generatim 
de omnibus quae accommodatam perfectionis Statuum renova- 
tionem tangunt. 

3. Ubi vero iam exsistunt foederationes seu consilia Superiorum 
Maiorum cum statutis propriis ac commissionibus peculiaribus 
adnexis, a S. Sede approbatis, opportune eorum opera eligi poterunt, 
atque Sacrae Congregationi proponi, viri probati qui in conventibus 
cursibusve supradictis verba facere valebunt. 

4. Laudabiliter ab Excrhis Locorum Ordinariis convocantur 
Statuum perfectionis Sodales, qui in dioecesi domum habent minis- 
teriumque exercent, ad illa cum eis examinanda, communicanda vel 
paterne discutienda, quae ministeria ab ipsis exercita, quatenus 
legitime dioeceses intersunt, pertinent. Tales enim conventus valde 
commendantur utpote qui ad unitatem cum Patre et Pastore gregis 
attestandam ac fovendam, atque ad apostolatus munera promo- 
venda efficienterque dirigenda prorsus apti videantur. 
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Quae omnia, si sedulo et accurate fient, nedum coetus atque 
conventus et incepta quaeque ad renovationem accommodatam 
Statuum perfectionis ordinata impediant vel cohibeant, verum etiam 
ad uberiores fructus in dies afferendos ea iuvabunt quam maxime. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die 26 Martii A. D. 1956. 


VAL.erRtus Card. VALERI, Praefectus 


Arcadius Larraona, C. M. F., Secretarius 


NEW PATRON OF HOUSEMAIDS AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE 


SANCTA ZITA V. ANCILLARUM MULIERUMQUE DOMESTICAE CURAE ADDIC- 
TARUM PATRONA CAELESTIS DECLARATUR (A.A.8., 1956, XLVIII, 
P- 259). 


PIUS PP. XII 


Ad perpetuam rei memoriam.—Ancillarem condicionem hisce, 
quibus hominum genus iactetur procellis, difficiliorem esse in dies 
maioribusque obnoxiam periculis nemo est quem fugiat. Neque 
infitiandum est praecipuae virtutis robore opus esse lis, quae alienis 
in domibus famulantur, ut victum quaeritent tolerentque vitam. 
Eas, atque universe quae domestica munera exercent, igitur pecu- 
liari obtegi praesidio superno quam maxime videtur expedire, ut 
scilicet Patronam habeant, ad quam rebus in arctis fidentes con- 
fugiant, a qua christianae humilitatis, oboedientiae, morum integri- 
tatis, officii, patientiae sumant exemplum. Cuius modi ornamentis 
animi commendata, praefulget Sancta Zita, virgo Lucensis, quae 
duodecim vix annos nata familiae cuidam ancillabatur, heris non ita 
praeclare agentibus cum ipsa; sed, qua erat modestia, verecundia, 
suavitate, eosdem paulatim sibi conciliavit. Cum ergo vitam humi- 
lem degisset praestabili cum virtute, pauper administra digna effecta 
est, quae, Sanctorum Caelitum honoribus decorata, veluti excelsa 
domina immensa in aevum afflueret beatitate. Haec ergo praesit iis, 
quae eiusdem in terra participes sunt condicionis, ut consortes fiant 
gloriae non absimilis. Hoc ductus consilio, Venerabilis Frater Anto- 
nius Torrini, Archiepiscopus Lucensis, nomine quoque cleri popu- 
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lique fidelis sibi commissi, Nos rogavit, ut Sanctam Zitam omnium 
mulierum famulatui domestico addictarum Caelestem Patronam 
renuntiaremus. Easdem praeterea preces Nobis adhibuerunt com- 
plures Purpurati Patres, permulti Archiepiscopi, Episcopi ex orbe 
terrarum Catholico fere universo, quarumdam religio sarum Sodali- 
tatum supremi Moderatores, nonnulli, qui publicae praesunt rei, 
ipsae denique, eaeque non paucae, mulieres et adulescentulae, in 
famulatu versantes. Quibus supplicationibus libenter concedentes, 
Nos, ex Sacrae Rituum Congregationis consulto, certa scientia ac 
matura deliberatione Nostra deque Apostolicae potestatis pleni- 
tudine, harum Litterarum vi perpetuumque in modum Sanctam 
Zitam, Virginem, ancillarum mulierumque domesticae curae addic- 
tarum caelestem apud Deum Patronam eligimus, facimus, declaramus, 
omnibus adiectis honoribus ac privilegiis liturgicis, quae ordinum 
seu coetuum Patronis rite competunt. Contrariis quibusvis non 
obstantibus. Haec edicirnus, statuimus, decernentes praesentes Lit- 
teras firmas, validas atque efficaces iugiter extare ac permanere; 
suosque plenos atque integros effectus sortiri et obtinere ; illisque ad 
quos spectant seu spectare poterunt, nunc et in posterum plenissime 
suffragari ; sicque rite iudicandum esse ac definiendum; irritumque 
ex nunc et inane fieri, si quidquam secus, super his, a quovis, auc- 
toritate qualibet, scienter sive ignoranter attentari contigerit. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anulo Piscatoris, die 
x1 mensis Martii, anno mpcccctv, Pontificatus Nostri decimo 
septimo. 


De speciali mandato Sanctissimi 
Pro Domino Cardinali a publicis Ecclesiae negotiis 


GiLpo BRUGNOLA 
a Brevibus Apostolicts 


BOOK REVIEWS 


, Gott Lebt und Ruft Dich. By Rupert Spitzer. Pp. viii + 535. (Munich: 
Max Hueber Verlag, 1956. D.M. 14.80 (linen)). 


In the census taken throughout the West German Republic in 1950 
ninety-five per cent of the population registered itself as Christian. 
This is a high percentage, higher, I feel certain, than would have 
been the case in a similar census in France or Britain. 

Vol. xii 21 
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Introducing this detailed study of God from the standpoint both 
of apologetics and theology, Dr Rupert Spitzer argues that the time 
is favourable for a fresh statement of Catholic theology in the ver- 
nacular and that in present-day Germany men are looking 
longingly towards the Church and Catholic truth. 

To support his contention he instances a number of welcome 
developments in recent German thinking. Among them, the return 
to an objective theory of knowledge in the Phenomenological 
movement, starting with Brentano and moving through Husserl to 
Hertling and Kiilpe, though it must not be forgotten that Husserl 
ended practically with a position of Idealism; the rejection of 
materialism and all mechanist interpretations of life by Scheler and 
Bergson; and the religious element in Existentialism, fundamental 
in Kierkegaard but even gleaming through the Daseinsangst of 
Heidegger. 

Commenting on the changed attitude of modern scientists who 
approach Nature with a questioning reverence in place of the cock- 
sure dogmatism of the late nineteenth century, he quotes from a 
lecture of the celebrated Max Plank: 


‘‘Wherever and however far we look, nowhere do we dis- 
cover a contradiction between Religion and Natural Science but 
on the contrary a perfect harmony between them on the most 
important questions. Religion and Natural Science do not ex- 
clude one another as many persons to-day think or fear; they 
complete and condition one another. The clearest proof of their 
compatibility . . . is the historical fact that the most distinguished 
students of Nature of all time, men like Kepler, Newton and 
Leibniz, were permeated with a profound religious spirit. . . . 
There is a continual and persistent campaign conducted by 
Religion and Natural Science as allies against unbelief and super- 
stition, and the decisive watchword of this campaign has always 
been and will ever be: Back to God” (p. 18). 


Dr Spitzer sees also a similar return to spiritual subjects in 
modern art and literature, in Dostoievsky, for example, in Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Rainer Maria Rilke. 

The present volume is excellently produced, well printed and 
stoutly bound. Indeed as a piece of book production it is admirable. 
The author’s style is straightforward and lucid and his material is 
suitably divided and paragraphed. In a treatise of these dimensions 
some repetition is inevitable and on occasions the argument assumes 


a suasive form with a rich supply of interrogation and exclamation 
marks. 
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Briefly, it is an attempt to present together a Natural Theology 
and the tractatus De Deo Uno et Trino. The ground is cleared in the 
first section, in which it is shown that our mind is capable of reaching 
the certain conclusion that God exists. Dr. Spitzer offers his own 
critique of Kant’s Aritik which denied this possibility and asserted 
that God’s existence had to be accepted as a postulate of the prac- 
tical Reason since it could not be justified by logic. Kant imagined 
that what he had done was das Wissen aufheben um zum Glauben Platz 
zu bekommen, to remove knowledge from the scene in order to make 
room for faith. In point of fact his theory of human knowledge 
destroyed the reasonable prolegomena for belief. 

The proofs here considered for God’s existence are in the main 
three: the cosmological argument from the contingency of all objects 
of human experience to the necessary existence of their ground or 
cause beyond experience; this is the third via of St Thomas and it 
expresses the a posteriori approach in its most cogent form; the teleo- 
logical proof, chiefly taken from the organic structure and function- 
ing of living creatures; and the argument from the moral order. 
These two last-named proofs are dealt with in considerable detail 
and illustrated from biology and ethics. With these major arguments 
are conjoined confirmations from the practically universal belief in 
a Supreme Deity, from personal prayer and mystical experience, 
and from the restless questionings and disquiet of the mind of 
man. Nietzsche is here summoned to give testimony precisely in 
his frustrated yearnings to the reality of the God whom he 
rejected. 

The second section studies God and the Divine attributes from 
the viewpoint of Natural Theology. God is thus self-contained and 
self-dependent, the necessary Being from whom everything proceeds 
and upon whom all created existence is dependent. He is Spirit in 
its fulness: not the cosmos, das Weltall, and not weltgebunden, linked 
of sheer necessity with the universe. As Spirit He is manifested in the 
rich diversity of creation and in particular measure in man. God is 
essentially personal, containing eminenter all personal values and He 
is accordingly the true object of religion and worship. Dr Spitzer 
makes nowhere a rigid line of demarcation between philosophical 
and theological evidence so that he can call in the Old Testament to 
illustrate this personal character of the Supreme Deity. God is 
infinitely perfect : everything else derives its worth from Him: what- 
ever exists outside of Himself is fundamentally His gift. With neat 
German formulation God is described as Wesensfiille, not Wesensent- 
faltung : He is the plenitude of Being, in which there is no process nor 
development nor transition, He is eternal and unconditioned by 
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succession or time. He is at once transcendent and immanent—a 
distinction again neatly rendered in the German by the terms 
Weltiiberstieg and Weltinnerlichkeit. 

After this apologetic handling of the subject a chapter is devoted 
to false approaches to God. Polytheism, Deism and Atheism are 
examined and rejected: materialism also in both its historic and its 
Marxist variety and the Pantheism of Spinoza and Hegel. This 
introduces a psychological study of reasons for disbelief and of the 
process of return to God. 

Later sections of the book consider the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity and here one is on a theological platform, with evidence 
drawn from scripture and the Church’s teaching, with short excur- 
sions into the history of dogma. Next are the various themes of 
De Deo Uno, considerations of God’s Freedom, Power, Majesty, 
Holiness and Justice and the problems of how to reconcile God’s 
knowledge with man’s liberty and God’s justice with the problem 
of suffering and evil. Dr Spitzer is modest in his treatment of the 
former of these two difficult issues. We must accept, he states, the 
two propositions : that God knows everything, and that man is never- 
theless a free agent. Der Rest—he declares—ist schweigendes Ratsel. 
His answer is a docta ignorantia and with yet another neat formulation 
he adds that God is the Allursache, not the Alleinursache: in other 
words, God is the cause of all things, but not the only or exclusive 
cause. 

The final chapters come down from the lofty level of theological 
discussion to the plain of practical application. A genuinely Catholic 
faith, argues Dr Spitzer, brings with it valuable influences in day to 
day concerns. It teaches us to see things objectively in their pattern 
and design of mutual proportion. It gives backing and sanction to 
moral behaviour and the moral order. It clarifies and makes more 
precise the attitude of individuals to society and civic authority and 
that of the State itself to its citizens. In the formation of youth and 
the creation of a proper social atmosphere its influence is highly 
desirable. Modern abandonment of God has introduced into the 
world a frightening air of hatred and inhumanity. Love of human 
beings is made secure only against a background of recognition and 
love of God. Finally, this faith and this faith alone can give the 
courage and spiritual hope that are so necessary; but to give them 
the faith must itself be firm. 

This is a solid, comprehensive and most praiseworthy book. It 
should fulfil its German purpose admirably. How it would read 


in translation, I am not so sure. But as it stands, it is very good 
indeed. 
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Approaches to God. By Jacques Maritain. Pp. xii + 102. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1956. 8s. 6d.) 


In a hundred slender pages M. Maritain has given us a compact 
little treatise of Natural Theology and the proofs for the existence of 
God. The volume is one of a series called World Perspectives and is 
addressed to an audience of all faiths and none. On the Editorial 
Board of the enterprise I discover the names of one Chinese and 
one Indian and from that of the lady who planned and edits the 
contributions it would be difficult to guess her nationality. 

M. Maritain, to begin with, outlines a pre-philosophic argument 
which is based upon an intuition of Being. I am conscious, he declares, 
of three facts: the reality of things with their solidity and inexorable- 
ness, the reality of myself with the death and nothingness to which 
my existence leads, and in the third place, the need of some abso- 
lute existence which is free from this nothingness and death. Reason 
further tells me that there must be a transition from Being-with- 
nothingness to a Being-without-nothingness. It is not a pure 
intuition nor is this strictly a philosophic argument. It is man’s 
natural way of approaching God. He notes incidentally that modern 
authors have placed an increasing emphasis on this kind of argument: 


“I believe that from Descartes to Kierkegaard the effort of 
modern thought—to the extent that it has not completely repu- 
diated metaphysics and if it is cleansed of the irrationalism which 
has gradually corrupted it—tends to such an awareness of the 
specific naturalness of man’s knowledge of God, definitely more 
profound than any scientifically logical process, and an aware- 
ness of the primordial and simple intuitiveness in which this 
knowledge originates” (p. 8). 


The five ‘“‘ways” of St Thomas are then examined. Their accep- 
tance, the author agrees, does not depend upon a full acceptance of 
Thomism. It will be enough to accede to certain primary truths: 
the distinction of intellect from sensation, the notion of Analogy and 
the principles of identity and causality. These are part of “‘the 
natural philosophy of the human mind”. M. Maritain propounds 
the Thomistic ‘“‘ways” in traditional form, with phrases such as 
“suppose someone should say” and ‘‘we shall reply”’, reminiscent of 
the school books. He answers a number of objections and in pages 
29 to 34 adds a valuable note on the possibility of a regress to 
infinity. He also observes that St Thomas, while he used the fact of 
extrinsic finality in his fifth argument for God’s existence, might just 
as easily have reasoned from an ordered multiplicity of “free” 
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elements (for this order involves direction and ultimately a director) 
or from the intrinsic and immanent finality of living creatures. 

His manner throughout is distinctly scholastic and abstract, so 
much so that I doubt whether the average reader unacquainted 
with scholastic argument will follow him without an effort. There 
is little illustration and, though he grants that examples are necessary 
to assist the reader, he clearly does not like them. ‘“‘Examples always 
convey to philosophical reasoning a touch of dowdiness, as it were”’ 
(p. 27). But this ‘‘touch of dowdiness”’ makes abstract reasoning a 
little clearer and easier for the Anglo-Saxon reader. 

To the five ‘“‘ways” of Aquinas M. Maritain adds a sixth approach 
of his own from the reality of human thought. How is it conceivable 
—he argues—that I who am now thinking could ever have not been? 
Yet I know I was born and prior to that moment of birth did not 
exist in my personal self. The solution therefore must be, that I, 
who am thinking, have always existed, but not in myself or within 
the limits of my own personality but by a suprapersonal existence 
and life. ““Where then? It must have been in a Being of transcendent 
personality, in whom all that there is of perfection in my thought 
and in all thought existed in a supereminent manner, and who was, 
in His own Infinite Self, before I was, and is, now while I am, more 
than I myself, who is eternal, and from whom I, the self which is 


thinking now, proceeded one day into temporal existence.” 


J. M. 


Plainsong for Musicians. By Dom J. H. Desrocquettes, O.S.B. (Rush- 
worth & Dreaper. 55.) 


Tuis little book belies its title. It contains nothing to suggest that it 
is addressed to musicians as such, nor is it primarily concerned with 
an objective examination or explanation of plainsong as such. It is 
simply another dogmatic exposition of Dom Mocquereau’s peculiar 
theory with which the Solesmes monks continue to conceal their 
failure to discover the authentic, historical rhythm of the Gregorian 
Chant. Having rejected as nonsense the evidence of the ancient 
text-books on the Chant—writings from the very period of the Chant 
manuscripts !—Dom Mocquereau had to invent a novel theory of 
his own, which finds no parallel in any musical treatise, whether 
ancient or modern. It is about this theory and its application to 
the Solesmes editions of the Chant that Dom Desrocquettes 
writes. 

As a student whom Dom Desrocquettes once described as “‘one 
of the most brilliant disciples of Dom Mocquereau”, I can claim to 
understand as well as most the rhythmic theories of Solesmes. I have 
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now rejected those theories as utterly lacking in historical founda- 
tion and as providing one of the chief barriers to further investiga- 
tion of the historical evidence. The genuine musician’s approach to 
the music of the past necessarily involves a desire to recover not 
merely the notes but also their original method of performance. To 
discourage investigation in this direction as valueless is to shut one’s 
eyes to facts; to stifle discussion on the matter is tantamount to a 
confession that the facts had better not be revealed; to claim that 
Solesmes have restored the ancient interpretation of the Chant is a 
manifest absurdity to all who have examined the facts for themselves. 

Any musician who peruses a book entitled Plainsong for Musicians 
will naturally expect to find literary quotations from sources of equal 
date with the music itself—especially when he knows that such 
sources are available. He will look in vain in this book for any 
reference to such famous musical authorities as St Augustine, 
Boethius, Cassiodorus, Odo, Hucbald, Guido d’Arezzo, Berno of 
Reichenau, and so on. For Dom Desrocquettes there appears to be 
only one authority—Dom Mocquereau. In brief, this is emphatically 
not a book about plainsong for musicians, but a book about Dom 
Mocquereau for beginners. As such it will no doubt give great satisfac- 
tion to all who desire nothing more than the ipsi diximus of Solesmes. 

A. GREGORY MuRRAY 


Christian Spirituality. Vol. TV. By the Rev. Pierre Pourrat, S.S. 


Translated by Donald Attwater. Pp. xii + 549. (The Newman 
Press. $6.) 


WE have had to wait thirty years for the completion of the English 
translation of Pourrat’s masterly and almost encyclopedic survey. 
The third volume had covered the period from the Renaissance to 
Jansenism under the general title of Later Developments. This 
volume continues the study of those developments from Jansenism 
to the early part of this century. 

There were indeed many important developments during the 
period under review: for instance, devotion to the Sacred Heart 
and to our Lady ; a new interest in the training of children, associated 
particularly with the name of St John Baptist de la Salle; and, 
towards the end, the Eucharistic and liturgical revival, an intensifi- 
cation of missionary activity, and the social apostolate. Many new 
religious congregations were founded; the Redemptorists and the 
Passionists are the most noteworthy. 

Pourrat finds two important heresies dominating the period 
until the nineteenth century. They are Jansenism and Quietism. Of 
the two Quietism had the more extensive and more disturbing 
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influence in the sphere of spiritual theology. He therefore devotes 
more attention to it than to Jansenism, tracing out the tendencies 
that prepared for it in Spain, Italy and France, carefully assessing 
the pros and cons in the famous controversy between Bossuet and 
Fénelon with an appraisal of their spiritual teaching, and drawing 
out the consequences of the condemnation of Quietism by the Holy 
See. Panic in fact followed among many of the theologians and the 
devout, and raillery against contemplatives among the indevout. 
Those who reacted against the panic, such as the Jesuits Caussade 
and Grou, and the writers of the contemplative orders, felt the need 
to act cautiously. Only gradually was a balanced view restored. The 
spirituality of St Alphonsus, the great luminary of the eighteenth 
century, was, according to the author, strictly ascetical. He knew 
that certain souls were raised to mystical states; he drew up rules, 
based on St Teresa, for the discernment of such states; but those 
rules were for confessors only. It seems that it is only in compara- 
tively recent times that contemplative prayer has returned to its 
ancient honour; but the shadow of Quietism still hovers. 

An English reader naturally turns to the chapter on English 
Spirituality. The convert Capuchin Benet of Canfield is discussed 
elsewhere, in the chapter on the Prequietists. He was not, it seems, 
in any real sense quietistic; but his book, The Rule of Perfection, was 
popular with the Quietists. It is a pity that he is almost completely 
neglected in this country. He exercised a considerable influence as 
a spiritual director in Paris, with Madame Acarie, the Foundress of 
the French Carmel, and many others. The author has a page on 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England, noting the 
martyrs, Bishop Challoner, and Fr Baker, who is the link between 
the fourteenth-century English mystics and modern times. The 
nineteenth century receives fuller treatment. Wiseman is noticed 
for his influence in the Catholic revival; Ullathorne and Hedley for 
their solid spiritual writings, stamped with tradition. Of Newman 
the author writes: ‘‘He was in the first place an apologist for the 
Faith, one of those mighty geniuses who have opened out new paths 
to Catholic apologetics. Minds of such temper necessarily provoke 
discussion, and time must pass before their work can be appreciated 
justly and without passion. Only the future can tell what Newman 
did for Catholicism in an age of unbelief.” It is only in his sermons 
and the Meditations and Devotions that Newman treats ex professo of the 
spiritual life. But, as Vernet says in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 
‘une spiritualité d’une richesse prodigieuse circule dans toute son 
oeuvre”. Pourrat, however, considers that Newman’s spirituality is 
too personal to himself ever to be popular; but it is very rewarding 
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to those who can understand his mind and reach his rather complex 
soul ; and it must be particularly recommended to intelligent people 
who are lost in the darkness of unbelief and seek the light of faith. 

Faber’s spirituality is considered at fair length. It is, says the 
author, simpler but less English than Newman’s. His. works are full 
of doctrine, culled from many traditional sources but original in 
presentation; but he is too wordy and too fond of digressions. 
Bérulle’s influence is obvious in Faber’s books on the Christian 
mysteries. His books of spiritual direction, Growth in Holiness and 
Spiritual Conferences, evince much more careful preparation than the 
other group; the author has pondered long on what he has to say, he 
draws on a vast experience of souls and shows himself an acute 
psychologist and observer of the human heart. Pourrat closes the 
chapter with a page on Manning and a reference to Cardinal 
Gibbons’ fine book on the priesthood. Manning’s spirituality is 
doctrinal with a practical emphasis and marked by his lifelong 
devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

Mr Attwater’s translation is completely satisfactory. The volume 
is beautifully produced and set in Times Roman. There are copious 
notes at the end of each chapter and a good index. A curious typo- 
graphical slip transposes “‘Prequietism” into ‘‘Prerequitism” in all 
the page headings on this subject. 


The Christian Experience. By Jean Mouroux. Translated by George 
Lamb. Pp. xiii + 370. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


AN experience is an awareness. “There is experience,” says the 
author, ‘‘when a person is aware of himself in relationship to the 
world, himself or God.” It can take three forms: an active form, 
when we are conscious of positing activity; a purely passive form, 
when we are aware of merely enduring something; and a mixed 
active and passive form. Whether there is in reality a purely passive 
experience is questionable. 

To a distinction of forms we must add a distinction of levels. 
There are three levels of experience, called by the author the 
empirical level, the experimental, and the experiential. An empirical 
experience is superficial, uncriticized, and not brought out into the 
open. An experimental experience, on the other hand, is consciously 
accepted, measured, discussed, and constructed, as, for instance, in 
a scientific study. But it is only the experiential experience that goes 
to the roots of a man’s being. It alone is “‘structured’’, that is, 
“understood in its personal totality with all its personal totality, with 
all its structural elements and all its motivating principles, built up 
and grasped in a clear consciousness that is in full possession of 
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itself, and in generous self-giving love’’. In brief, it alone is a personal 
experience in the fullest sense of the word. Every genuine spiritual 
experience is, says the author, experiential in type. 

We live in an age which sets much store by experience. One 
needs only to listen to non-Catholic religious broadcasts to be made 
aware of the all-important role assigned to it. But a Catholic theo- 
logian must test the spirits to see if they be of God. Religious ex- 
perience has had a bad history. It is easy to delude oneself, and 
many have in fact been deluded ; they have looked for some kind of 
“seeing” instead of being content with “believing”. So we get, as 
the author says, five crises since the Reformation, ‘‘the Protestant 
crisis with its ‘experience’ of justification, the Jansenist crisis with its 
‘experience’ of predestination, the Quietist crisis with its ‘experience’ 
of spiritual purity, the Traditionalist crisis with its move to set up 
‘experience against reason’, and the Modernist crisis with its ‘heart 
versus head’ experience”’. It is therefore no wonder that the Church 
has tended to set her face against all experience short of mystical. 
Still, these recurring crises would seem to indicate a real problem 
that needs to be faced. Canon Mouroux tries to face it. He has 
obviously pondered the problem deeply; but he wishes his book to 
be regarded as merely tentative and explorative. 

At the outset of any discussion of the problem we meet the 
warning notice of the Council of Trent: ““No man can know, with 
the certainty of faith that is incompatible with error, that he has 
obtained the grace of God.” The Council thus rejects, as the author 
says, “‘any direct, self-evident and compulsive proof of justification”. 
Short of a revelation from God, then, no one can be completely 
certain that he has charity ; he cannot experience the virtue of charity 
in his soul. Can he, however, be completely certain that he has 
faith? He may be aware that he has a conviction. But faith is more 
than a mere conviction. It is a supernatural virtue, and the act of 
faith is a supernatural act. The problem, therefore, is: Can a man 
be aware that he has faith qua faith; aware, that is, of the super- 
natural character of his conviction? St Augustine appears to answer 
in the affirmative. St Thomas also; but his commentators do not 
agree on his meaning, whether he is speaking of the act of faith as 
such or of the object of the act of faith. Lugo is hesitant. Suarez 
gives a definite negative. The author’s solution is that it is not 
possible for a man to have a direct awareness of the supernatural 
character of his faith. Nor is it necessary. An indirect awareness F 
suffices ; and this is present when a man is conscious that, in accep- J 
ting the Catholic Creed, he is conforming his thought to the thought 
of God transmitted by the magisterium of the Church. Such con- 
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formity is, he says, supernatural. He finds support for his view in 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange and Mgr Journet among contemporaries, 
and in Cajetan who said that every Christian can have certain faith 
that he has faith. 

Having established his basic position, the author proceeds to 
consider in much detail the data for a Christian experience of faith 
to be found in St Matthew, St Paul and St John’s First Epistle. He 
then explains how the Christian experience must necessarily be an 
experience within the Church; and, since “‘the Church’s mediation 
actualizes Christ’s own mediation in the world of time”, the ex- 
perience must be an experience in Christ, in whom we live and have 
our spiritual being, who is for us the way and the inner source of all 
our supernatural activity. Finally, the author distinguishes carefully 
the Christian experience as he discusses it from mere spiritual feeling. 
Feeling there must be; but it should be integrated within the total 
experience. Man has not only an intellect, but also a will and 
emotions, and all three should be integrated in the Christian 
experience. Only so will a man have what the author calls a struc- 
tured or experiential experience. Hence the Christian experience, 
while being an experience within faith, cannot stay there. Faith 
leads to love; and love in its turn by growing more intense reacts on 
faith to deepen and strengthen it. Therefore, concludes the author, 
the main root, the very heart of the Christian experience is neither 
faith nor charity, but faith working by charity. 

Canon Mouroux is a distinguished theologian. The range and 
depth of his thought are remarkable; so too are the judgements he 
offers on practical issues of the spiritual life. But his very competence 
and, still more, the subject on which he writes give his book a limited 
appeal. Indeed, so difficult is it, particularly in the first section, in 
which he analyses the nature and possibility ofa Christian experience, 
that a reader may well wonder if he is left with his feet quite on the 
ground. Nor does the translation help. Apart from certain obvious 
lapses (“Is obliged’’, for instance, p. 36; ‘‘unnatural”, p. 315) it 
seems to be faithful. But it is laboured, and the sentences are often 
long and complicated, so that it becomes an effort to maintain one’s 
attention to the subject-matter. 


j.c. 


De Castitate et Luxuria. By B. Merkelbach, O.P. Eighth edition 
revised and augmented by G. Dantinne, O.P. Pp. 176. (La 
Pensée Catholique, Bruxelles. Office Général du Livre, Paris.) 


THouGH unchastity is not intrinsically the worst of vices, it is, by 
general consent, the most fertile cause of grave sin among otherwise 
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good-living penitents and consequently the gravest of the common 
obstacles to spiritual progress. Any book, therefore, which will enable 
confessors to combat it more effectively is to be welcomed. The 
present work is not formally a new publication. It is a manual of 
proved worth which has seen eight editions since it first appeared, 
nearly thirty years ago, but its present editor has so remodelled and 
augmented it, in order to find space for modern developments of 
knowledge and new problems and answers, that it must henceforth 
be quoted as “‘Merkelbach-Dantinne”. Having already, in the 
seventh edition, added articles on instinct and love, education in 
chastity, sexual abnormality, the sterile period, and eugenics, he 
now contributes further articles on courtship and on amplexus reser- 
vatus, and revises the chapters de luxuria imperfecta, de impudicitia, and 
de causis et remediis luxuriae. 

One could wish that he had taken the opportunity to re-write 
also the chapter in which the notion of /uxuria and the principles 
governing its theological species are expounded and defended. Ad- 
mittedly, Merkelbach’s treatment of these matters was already fuller 
than that of most authors and all the material for a convincing 
argument is there, but a certain amount of tidying and tightening up 
would have greatly increased its impact. Moreover, though the 
author elsewhere insists quite rightly that “‘delectatio . . . essentialiter 
adiungitur actui ut eius consequentia, et ideo non esset mala nisi 
ipse actus esset inordinatus” (p. 73), he continues to define luxuria as 
“‘appetitus, id est amor et usus delectationis venereae inordinatus” 
(p. 32); whereas, to be consistent, it would seem that he should 
accept the definition: “‘usus inordinatus facultatis generativae”’. 
Only this latter definition makes it clear why direct masturbation 
remains evil, even when its purpose is scientific or hygienic and the 
pleasure is excluded, e.g. by an anaesthetic. One would also like to 
have seen a fuller treatment of the moral and sociological problem 
of homosexuality from the point of view of subjective guilt. 

This, however, is merely to say that the book can still be improved, 
and to express the hope that Father Dantinne will continue his good 
work. As it stands, it is already a first-rate manual on this difficult 
and complex subject, modern in its data and documentation and 
clear both in its thought and presentation. 


Processus Matrimonalts. By J. Torre. Third revised and augmented 
edition. Pp. xi + 755. (D’Auria, Naples, 1956. 72s. unbound. 
79s. cloth bound.) 

Tue Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 

Provida Mater Ecclesia, 15 August 1936, sought to explain in detail to 
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diocesan tribunals how they must proceed in the judicial examina- 
tion and solution of matrimonial nullity cases. It was meant to 
clarify rather than supplant the relevant canons of the Code, but, 
like so many other explanatory Instructions, it was promptly judged 
itself to require explanation by commentary. Dr Torre, a professor 
of procedural practice at the Angelicum in Rome, who has had 
many years of experience as an advocate in the ecclesiastical and 
civil courts, was among the first to provide one. In 1947, he ex- 
panded his commentary in the light of current jurisprudence and 
enriched it with useful appendices. The extent to which he has con- 
tinued this process of development and expansion can be seen from 
the fact that the present edition, the third, is more than twice the 
size of the 1947 edition. It can therefore be recommended as a com- 
plete and expert guide to those whose vexing duty it is to apply the 
norms of the Instruction in diocesan tribunals. 

The scope of the work is, of course, determined by that of the 
Instruction, and is therefore restricted to the judicial settlement of 
nullity pleas. It deals, as does the Instruction in titulus XV, with the 
procedure to be followed in the summary judicial treatment of the 
excepted cases of canon 1990, and provides by way of illustration a 
complete specimen case ; but it has nothing to say about the adminis- 
trative examination of non-consummation cases, except in regard 
to the incidental points raised in articles 137 and 206 of the Instruc- 
tion. The appendices, as abundant as one could reasonably desire, 
supply the text of relevant Roman documents and papal allocutions, 
names and addresses of advocates currently practising at Rome, a 
complete set of formulae, three specimen processes, excerpts from 
notable recent sentences not otherwise available, and an alpha- 
betical index of the subject matter. When Canon Mahoney reviewed 
the second edition of this work,! the only improvement he suggested 
was that the text of the Instruction should be more clearly distin- 
guished from the author’s commentary. This improvement has been 
achieved by the use of a heavier type for the text. Altogether it is a 
very handsome production, stiff though the price may be in our 
devalued currency. 


The Popes. The History of How They Are Chosen, Elected and Crowned. 
By Zsolt Aradi. Pp. 192. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


Tuts is not a work of historical research or canonical science, but a 
popular write-up, based on standard reference works and the 
author’s own personal experience as a journalist and legation offi- 


1 THe Ciercy Review, January 1948, p. 70. 
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cial in Rome, and reading rather like an expanded version of a 
special feature in a news-magazine. After an introductory chapter 
containing general information, not uniformly accurate, about 
Rome, the Pope and the papal powers and functions, the author 
describes in detail the elaborate procedure observed at the death and 
funeral of a Pope, the preparation and conduct of the conclave, and 
the election and coronation of the new Pontiff. This complicated 
mass of detail is enlivened by explanatory titbits of history, anecdote 
and legend which make a readable story of what might otherwise 
have been largely a catalogue of processes and ceremonies. The book 
is attractively produced, illustrated with some forty interesting 
photographs, and filled out with a series of appendices of mixed 
value and relevance. It gathers together under one cover a quantity 
of information for which one would otherwise have to hunt fairly 
widely, but it will look most at-home on the shelves of a parochial or 
school library. 


Psycho-Pathologie de l’ Anti-Conception. By Dr Ch. Mertens de Wilmars. 


Preface by M. Riquet, S.J. Pp. 112. (Lethielleux, Paris. Francs 
375. Unbound.) 


Tuis little book was awarded a prize at the International Congress 
of Catholic Doctors, held at Dublin in 1954, for making a notable 
contribution to medical ethics, and yet it is not directly an essay in 
deontology. Its object is to show that contraceptive practices, by 
reason of their divergence from the norm and balance of Nature, 
carry with them their own sanction in the form of psychic tensions 
and mutual disharmony. The line of conduct indicated by the ob- 
served data of psycho-pathology thus converges with, and corro- 
borates, the line marked out by Christian ethics. The moral law 
therefore, far from frustrating natural instincts, keeps them on the 
right path and conduces to the spiritual enrichment of those who 
follow it, provided always that their pursuit of the end of Nature 
is more than a mere negative avoidance of sin. 

After an initial chapter on the demographic changes of our time 
and their psychological consequences, the author shows how contra- 
ception disturbs the natural balance between the complementary 
instincts of self-preservation and race-preservation, robs love of its 
wholesome element of self-sacrifice, shifts the goal of the sexual act, 
and sets the parties to it at variance. He then deals with the specific 
effects of the various techniques used in family limitation, and he 
concludes with a chapter on continence which, he claims, is the 
only really satisfactory form of birth control even from the purely 
psychological point of view, at least in persons of mature and bal- 
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anced outlook. There is a plethora of technical terminology and 
rather too much quotation from the works of other writers, but the 
book can be recommended for its sound and original contribution 
to the armoury of all who are concerned with the defence of the 
moral law in this hotly contested field. 


Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique. Edited by R. Naz. Fascicule XXXIV, 
Mariage—Novice. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris.) 


Tuis latest issue of the above Dictionnaire is more than usually 
meaty. It concludes the treatise on the law of marriage in the Wes- 
tern and Eastern Church and covers many other useful topics such 
as, for example, Marian congregations, mensal property, the Mass 
(from various points of view), missions and missionaries, death, 
sacred music and, at considerable length, Natural Law. As usual, 
the indefatigable editor is himself responsible for the bulk of the 
material, but he has enlisted the services of ten other well-known 
canonists who contribute, between them, thirty-one articles in all. 
Once again, we wish God-speed to the work and hope that M. Naz 
will live to see it completed. At the present rate of progress, it is a 
reasonable hope. 


L. L. McR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CULPABILITY OF CHILDREN 
Tue Ciercy Review, June 1956, p. 356. 


“Parochus” writes : 

Dr L. L. McReavy’s answer on the Culpability of Mass-missing 
children will be welcomed by many, as indicating a dawning 
suspicion in theologians that such terms as “‘mortal sin” and “sub 
gravi’ are bandied about much too freely. 

But his suggestion (that we should say “‘it is a mortal sin” instead 
of ‘‘you will commit a mortal sin”) does not seem practical. 

If we say: “Johnny, you must come to Mass next Sunday—it is 
a mortal sin to stay away”, it is precisely the same to Fohnny as saying : 
“You must come to Mass, and if you don’t it will be a mortal sin on 
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your soul”. Indeed, Johnny would be mentally deficient if he did 
not draw such a simple conclusion. He always does draw it of course. 
But what a young child cannot do is to appreciate his own lack of 
sufficient knowledge and consent. All he can see is that he did such 
and such an action which is labelled a mortal sin. Therefore he has 
a mortal sin on his soul. And therefore again (for he is quite good at 
drawing conclusions) he knows he will go to hell if he dies now, also 
that he must not go to Communion without confession first. Also 
that you don’t feel any different when you are in a state of mortal 
sin, and it doesn’t seem to matter much. All these are perfectly 
reasonable conclusions from what he has been taught: it is the fact 
from which he starts that is mistaken. And it is bound to be mistaken, 
if the term “mortal sin” is used before he can appreciate the 
inwardness of it. 

Incidentally, Dr McReavy seems to assume, and indeed to 
assert, that some positive law of the Church commands Mass- 
attendance under grave sin. It would be interesting to see how he 
would justify such a statement. It is not self-evident by any means. 


Ap ANuLUM CorpiIs 
Tue Ciercy Review, June 1956, p. 362. 


Dom Joseph Kreps, O.S.B. (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain), writes: 

In connexion with your contributor’s note Ad anulum cordis, I 
should like to call attention to a study of my own on the subject 
which appeared in Les Questions liturgiques et paroisstales, 1921, pp. 
154-7. My conclusion was that this typographical error can be 
traced back to the Missale Romanum of Paul Manuce, which appeared 
in 1578 ‘In Aedibus Populi Romani” (cf. Weale-Bohatta, n. 1219) 
—therefore to a date earlier than that allowed by your contributor. 

It gives me special pleasure to mention this Roman Missal, for 
it was in the British Museum that, after much searching, I was able 
at that time to examine the only copy of it known to exist. (Trans- 
lation.) 
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BERNARD CARDINAL GRIFFIN 





The sixth Archbishop of Westminster died early on the 
morning of 20 August 1956, the feast day of his patron 
saint. If in his illustrious predecessor, Cardinal Hinsley, the 
Catholics of this country were given the leader they needed 
during the stress of the Second World War, it is equally true 
that Cardinal Griffin came to the see of Westminster provi- 
dentially equipped, both by natural bent and by previous 
experience, to deal with the problems that succeeded it. 
Family life disrupted, children separated from their parents 
and left without guidance, moral standards debased—these 
were some of the evils he had to face, and he will be long 
remembered as a most opportune and eloquent advocate 
of Christian principles. But he was heir to Cardinal Hinsley 
especially in his forthright condemnation of totalitarian 
regimes that oppress the Church and fetter her freedom. 
The “‘Church of Silence” had no more valorous champion. 
In his whole-hearted devotion to duty he was an example 
and an inspiration to priests and faithful alike. Perhaps his 
chief characteristic was a dogged and unyielding courage. 
Repeated heart-attacks during the last few years of his life 
warned him that his time was short, and many might have 
found here a reason for retiring from work. Not so Bernard 
Griffin; rather he was mindful of the words of Christ: 
“While daylight lasts, I must work in the service of him 
who sent me; the night is coming, when there is no working 
any more’; and so, harassed by constant ill-health, he 
laboured on. Truly might he say with the Master he served 
so well: Zelus domus tuae comedit me. 


MAY HE REST IN PEACE 
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